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Senator Lucas ...A Plan to Limit Strikes 
(See People of the Week) 








Slumber 


What an invitation to restful slec 
Above the weather in a peaceful sky 
full of stars, aboard a smooth-riding 
Bocing Stratocruiser. 

A long, deep, comfortable berth, 
with smooth linen and soft blankets 

and fresh air at just the right pres- 
sure and temperature at any altitude. 

Youll be able 
destination overnight—you'll flash 
across the United States or 
London, Hawaii, Stockholm or Shang- 
har at more than ¢ miles a minute. 


to reach almost any 


towards 


- 


2% 


Luxurious comfort is provided in roomy Stratocruiser berths 


in the sky 


By early 1947 you will be able to 
enjov such a flight. Stratocruisers, en- 
ginecred with the same rugged depend- 
ability as the great Boeing B-29, are 
being built by Boeing for major airlines. 

In sleeper versions of the Strato- 
cruiser, berths are 7 inches wider, 2 
inches longer than in a standard sleep- 
ing Car. 

There are separate large dressing 
rooms for both men and women. And 
a lower-deck lounge for relaxation until 
you are ready to retire. 


The Stratocruiser’s unequalled speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on 


these forward-looking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, 


Northwest Airlines, American Airlines—for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports 


The Stratocruiser soars above weather 
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WHAT DOES 


MANAGEMENT DO? 


Management’s first job is to produce some- 
thing the public wants, at a price the public 


can pay. 
There is no exception to this. 


The playing rules are clear, too. Management 
must pay good wages to attract good workers. 


It must make a fair profit—to attract investors, 
and to assure the continued financial integrity 


of the business. 


It must keep abreast of changing conditions— 


for only a growing business can provide real 


security for its employees and offer a better 
product to the public. 


All this is a large order. It calls for initiative, 
judgment, a good batting eye. 


The scoreboard, over the years, shows how 
well management has come through. 

Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can he effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so impor- 
tant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 


welfare, or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 

















As a matter 





of Public Interest 


eee SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL (N. J.) 


Because Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) with its affiliated companies 
is one of the nation’s large enterprises, its operations may be of interest not only 
to shareholders and employees, but to others as well. The following facts, 
selected from the Company’s Annual Report, just published, provide a good 
summary of the Report and cover the developments of greatest public interest. 


ee, tan. Ce, Cha 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


End of War During World War II Jersey and 
its affiliates were called upon to a greater extent than 
any other company to fuel the armed forces of the 
country. They were the largest producers of 100 octane 
gasoline in the world. They produced, in Government- 
owned plants which they operated, as much synthetic 
toluene (for TNT) as all the rest of the world combined. 
They were among the largest producers of the raw 
materials of synthetic rubber. 


Reconversion Reconversion was carried out 
smoothly and quickly. It was possible, with relatively 
few difficulties to change over from an intricate pattern 
of manufacture and transportation designed for a nation 
at war to an equally complex pattern fitted to a nation 
at peace, and to begin supplying, upon short notice, 
civilian demand for unrationed gasoline and many other 
products. 


Oil Production World-wide production of crude oil 
by consolidated companies was 995,000 barrels per day, 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


an increase of 8 percent over 1944. During 1945 the do- 
mestic crude production of Jersey affiliates represented 
9 percent of the oil produced in the United States, and 
their world-wide production amounted to 13.5 percent 
of the oil produced throughout the world. 


Refining The amount of crude oil processed in the 
domestic and foreign refineries of affiliated companies— 
1,119,900 barrels per day— represented an increase of 5 
percent over 1944. Crude run to domestic refineries was 
13 percent of the total crude processed in the United 
States. 


Transportation From the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 until V-J Day, 96 tankers owned by Jersey 
and affiliated companies were lost, either through capture 
or seizure by the enemy, sinking, collision, or strand- 
ing. The lost vessels have been partially replaced, and 
plans are under way to add further to the fleet’s carry- 
ing capacity. 
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INVESTMENT 
PER EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 

PLANT AND 

EQUIPMENT 












FOR EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL 
Jersey and its consolidated companies 
have invested $22,600 in property, 
‘plant, and equipment. The gross value 
of capital investments in lands, refin- 
eries, pipe lines, tankers and other prop- 











WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
108,000 Employees Shared 
#RREREEE °914,042,000 
eeteteae 


160,000 Owners 

Shared *68,334,000 
eeeeeee? 
ereeeete 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, 
and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1945. The sum of $314,042,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
Dividends amounted to $68,334,000. 
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THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET 
PROFIT made by Jersey and affiliates 
out of total income in 1945. It shows 
also the proportion paid to shareholders 
in dividends and that left in the busi- 
ness to meet future capital expendi- 
tures, etc. All the rest of the income was 





erties necessary to provide 108,000 jobs 
was $2,441,942,488 at the end of 1945. 


Marketing Everywhere, throughout the war, mar- 
keting activities were largely regulated by government 
directives, and when these were ended in the United 
States and in some foreign areas there was a rapid 
return to normal competitive activity. World-wide sales 
of refined products in 1945 were at the rate of 1,193,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 4 percent over 1944. Of 
this amount 694,000 barrels per day were sold in the 
United States domestic market. 


Research Until the end of hostilities Jersey research 
was almost entirely on war work of highest importance. 
Immediate postwar research budgets will be approxi- 
mately 50 percent above prewar budgets as part of a pro- 
gram to carry over into a peace-time world research 
begun for war, and to continue scientific inquiries on 
petroleum as a raw material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates con- 
tinued to enjoy excellent labor-management relations. 
When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic petroleum affii- 
ates proposed upward adjustment in wages and salaries 
of 15 percent. This was accepted by all employee bar- 
gaining agencies involved. By March 1, 1946, an addi- 
tional 3 percent had been negotiated and accepted. One 
of the best evidences of the satisfactory employee rela- 
tionships in Jersey is the fact that 95 percent of the do- 
mestic employees who have been released from the 
armed forces have returned to the Company. 

More than 79 percent of eligible domestic employees 
are now buying term life insurance under the Group 
Insurance Program for a total coverage of $160,241,800. 

Employees participating in the Thrift Plan contrib- 





required to pay wages, purchase ma- 
terials and meet other operating costs. 


MORE AND 


ERSHIP 
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10,000 SHAREHOL® 


WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 
5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of December 31, 1945. 


uted last year $15,019,011, which was supplemented by 
Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in1945 amounted 
to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per share. For 1944 
the consolidated net earnings were equivalent to $5.69 
per share. During the year the Company paid dividends 
totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors has prefaced 
this year’s Annual Report with a special Statement of 
Principles. This expresses, for our stockholders and for 
anyone else interested, basic viewpoints and policies of 
the Company. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Autos. April production of passenger au- 
tomobiles totaled 152,206, the highest num- 
ber produced in one month since recon- 
version started. Truck output more than 
doubled the March figure, totaling 81,282. 
Civilian Production Administration said 
the auto industry “scraped the bottom of 
the barrel” to get enough materials for this 
volume in the face of the coal strike. 


Housing. Building started on 315,500 
dwelling places in the first four months of 
1946, National Housing Agency announced. 
This represents about one fourth of the 
goal of 1,200,000 starts of construction un- 
der the veterans’ emergency-housing pro- 
giam. But officials found no cause for great 
optimism in these figures, pointing out that 
materials shortages are expected to extend 
the building time for most units from the 
normal four months to six or seven months. 

Census Bureau reported occupied dwell- 
ing units increased from 34,855,000 in 1940, 
to 37,600,000 by November, 1945. The in- 
crease was concentrated in city areas, 
which gained 3,151,000 units, compared to 
an over-all loss of 406,000 dwellings in 
farm areas. Decrease in rented homes was 
reported. Dwellings occupied by tenants 
declined 11 per cent, to 17,591,000, in 
1945, while homes occupied by owners rose 
from 15,196,000, in 1940, to 20,009,000, in 
November, 1945. 


Clothing. Style restrictions on women’s 
and children’s clothing will be continued 
unchanged after July 1, Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration said. Existing limita- 
tions on length and sweep of skirts and 
dresses will be maintained without re- 
vision, the agency added. 

Radio prices. An increase of 4 to 5 per 
cent on radio prices, excepting those on 
automobile radios, was granted by Office 
of Price Administration. The higher prices 





The March of the News 





apply to receiving sets shipped by manu- 
facturers on or after May 16, 1946; do not 
apply to the few sets now in stock at 
retail stores. The added + to 5 cents on the 
dollar paid by consumers will go almost en- 
tirely to manufacturers to cover higher 
labor and materials costs, OPA said. 


National Guard. New and stricter pol- 
icles governing the appointment of Na- 
tional Guard officers were laid down by 
the National Guard Bureau at Washing- 
ton. Individual States appoint officers, but 
their candidates must meet the new stand- 
ards approved by the War Department. 
Commissions of first lieutenant and higher 
will be granted only to those wartime 
officers who have demonstrated their 
fitness as officers. Warrant officers and en- 
listed men of the first three grades may 
be appointed as second lieutenants with- 
out attending an officer-candidate school, 
if their wartime experience satisfies the 
examining boards. 


Food. The largest per capita food supply 
in history will be available to the United 
States in 1946, Department of Agriculture 
forecast. Though generally below consumer 
demand at ceiling prices, supplies will be 
at record or near-record levels in fresh and 
processed vegetables, poultry and eggs, 
fish, cheese, fluid milk, cream and _ ice 
cream. Below prewar levels, partly be- 
cause of heavy exports to famine areas, 
will be some grain products, fats and oils, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, dry beans, 
sugar, canned fruits and canned fish. Ex- 
pectations of easing supplies in many food 
items were reflected in price actions. 


Among 100 food and agricultural items 
exempted entirely from control were bak- 
ing powder, comb honey, imported dates, 
pet foods and potato chips. Controls were 
suspended from May 20 through Aug. 18 on 
nearly all fresh and frozen fish products. 
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HE’S SAFE...HE’S IN SIGHT...HE’S IN “LUCITE” 





WHAT’S NEW 


Tumblers of molded nylon are trans- 
lucent, light-weight, attractive, and 
pleasant to the touch, yet they stand 
hard knocks, hot drinks—and steam- 
sterilizing. Dropped on concrete ter- 
race or tiled bathroom floor... they 
do not break. Manufactured by 
DuBois Plastics, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No drafts reach this baby! Yet his 
nurse can always see him. He’s safer, 
that’s sure, than the infant surrounded 
by blankets in the old-style bassinet. 

For filling this long-standing hospital 
need, credit the man who discovered 
that this transparent, sanitary ‘‘baby- 
basket” could be formed from a single 
sheet of Du Pont “Lucite.’’ The light 
weight of ‘‘Lucite’’ acrylic resin makes 
the product easy to handle... its 
strength helps make it last for years. 

Thus another new and better product 
steps into a market ready and waiting 
... because of a man-with-an-idea who 
knew his Du Pont plastics. 

Just so, in many fields new products 
are made more beautiful, more service- 
able, more salable by. one or more of 
the Du Pont plastics. These all help to 
show that the manufacturer who knows 
these plastics well has a big head start 


over the man who doesn’t. Write for 
literature on these plastics today. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plas- 
tics Dept., Room 595, Arlington, N. J. 


The “‘Infanette’’ is made by W. P. Campbell Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., for American Hospital Supply Corp., Chicago, Ill. 































@ Above—The citizens of Cumber- 
land, Maryland, enjoyed the advan- 
tages of coach transportation as 
early as 1912 in this GMC bus. Other 
forerunners of today's streamlined 
GM Coaches date back to 1910. 


GMC 





Motor transport has come a long way from 1896 to this year of the automotive 
industry’s Golden Jubilee. And GMC has played a most important part in the fifty 
year evolution of commercial vehicles. Many of the truck and coach features now 
standard in the industry were GMC “firsts.”” Much of the development work that 
now makes it possible for people and products to move across town or across country 
... swiftly, safely, economically ... was done by GMC. But here at GMC we regard 
these accomplishments as “only the beginning,” for past progress is but a foundation 
for the future. With new plants under construction which will increase our factory 
floor space by 40 per cent ... with new skills gained in building nearly 600,000 Army 
trucks and ‘‘Ducks”’... with new ideas for lengthening our already long list of truck 
and coach “firsts”... it is the aim of the entire GMC organization to continue to 
set the pace in the design and manufacture of commercial vehicles. 


TRUCK & COACH DIVISION—GENERAL MOTORS 


World’s Largest Exclusive GMO ( M 


Manufacturer of Commercial 


c 
Vehicles TRUCKS ENERAL Motogs 








@ Below—This one-cylinder, chain- 
drive motor truck made its first ap- 
pearance on the streets of Detroit in 
1902. It was one of Michigan's 
earliest commercial vehicles and a 
direct ancestor of today’s GMCs. 
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The thing always to keep in mind about the strike situation is this: 

Coal miners are going to get about what they want with Government help. 

Railroad workers are to get most of what they want on the same basis. 

Strikers generally are going to keep on reaping rewards from strikes and 
are to enjoy Government aid and protection in the continuing process. 

The public will pay the bill for this strike wave in higher prices. 

Then, about the time everybody is ready to heave a sigh of relief with the 
feeling that strikes must be about over, the whole cycle will begin to turn once 
more. There will be a new series of strikes right across the board in indus- 
tries which have had costly strikes. Workers will get new raises. The public 
again will pay higher prices and things will go merrily onward toward a crack-up. 

That's just the normal process for an inflation period such as this. 











The dollar might lose as much as 20 per cent of its present value before 
the turn comes. It could lose more, but probably will not. 

Money definitely is not to lose all or a major part of its value. 

A run from the dollar is not going to develop on any extravagant scale. U.S. 
industry's production rate will set a brake on price inflation at some point. 

Wage inflation, income inflation, real estate inflation are most virulent 
in this period. Inflation of prices of most goods is more restrained. 

Just to show you how much income is inflated, compared with prewar: 

In 1940, after taxes, individuals had $72,900,000,000 left to spend. They 
spent $65,700,000,000 of that amount and had $7,200,000,000 left over as savings. 

In 1946, after taxes, individuals will have about $141,000,000,000 left to 
spend. They will spend about $125,000,000,000, saving $16,000,000,000. 

Incomes and spending are to be about double prewar and will rise in 1947. 








In the flow and redistribution of that money, these things Show up..... 

Profits from wholesaling and retailing are reaching record levels. 

Business enterprises are being bought and sold at a rising rate. Business 
is in a key spot to draw off dollars as they flow by from the spending spree. 

Farm land is turning over fast and at prices that now are 69 per cent, on 
the average, above prewar. That's a bigger rise than in the World War I boom. 

City property has been skyrocketing. 

In this process, with values rising, some people are reaping large gains. 
Others are spending heavily out of wartime savings and out of current incomes 
to pay for property and to buy into enterprises at rapidly rising prices. There 
probably are few people now buying older houses who expect the sale value of 
those houses in years to come to remain at present levels. There are official 
warnings that people buying farms at present prices should do so with their eyes 
open. That's true even though the trend in values still is upward. Prices now 
being paid for going business enterprises could seem high at a future time. 

The point is that when the turn comes, as it always does at some time, it 
becomes progressively more difficult to sell things except at a sacrifice. 











Officials are noting this other situation with some concern: 


A ove 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Income earned by work, or from dividends or from rents is taxed at rising 
tax rates, up to 91 per cent, so that it is difficult to amass much that way. 

Profits from business enterprises, where incorporated, are taxed at 38 per 
cent in the hands of the corporation. When paid out in dividends, the profits 
are taxed again in hands of individuals at rising rates up to 91 per cent. 

Gains from sale of capital assets, however, are taxed at a maximum of 25 
per cent, if those assets have been held for 6 months or more. 

Result of Government policy is to encourage people to seek gains in the 
field where taxes take away the least. 

Thus: The individual who gains through sale of a farm, or a house, or a 
going business, or a stock certificate can keep 75 per cent of that gain, no 
matter: how large, provided only that the asset was held 6 months. The indi- 
vidual building a business, or striving for a high salary, often is lucky to be 
able to keep 50 per cent for his own use. Mr. Truman, as President, for 
instance, can keep not much more than $30,000 out of his $75,000 salary. If 
he made a capital gain of $75,000, he could keep about $55,000. 

Tendency of present tax laws is to encourage speculation. 








In looking ahead through second half, 1946, and into 1947..... 

Production of things people want almost surely is to boom. 

Automobile output will be higher than recently had seemed probable. 

Low-cost houses will start to be built in growing volume. 

Clothing gradually will come back. The point about men's suits now is that 
they are obtainable in quantity in some areas and are nonexistent in others. 

Abundance of almost anything, however, is not likely before 1947. 

Boom conditions are very probably to apply well into 1947 or even into 
1948, before an inevitable adjustment occurs to shake out bad situations. 

The longer-range trends still seem to point to several years of prosperity, 


with adjustments along the way. 











Draft outlook now is confused for a few weeks. In the end: 

18-year-olds may be exempt from draft, as a compromise. 

19-year-olds stand a bare chance of being returned to draft after July l. 

Draft itself is likely to be extended through 1946 and maybe into 1947. 

Men aged 20 through 29, without previous service, will be under pressure of 
military need; will face a more intensive going over. 

Fathers of all ages will be exempt from draft. 

4-F's again will face a combing to try to find men for service. 

Veterans still in Army service will face some slowdown in release after 
midyear. Navy veterans will be released on the set schedule. 

You get more detail of this situation on page 15. 











World drift is strongly toward Moscow and Washington as rival capitals. 
Moscow is inclined to go it alone, building in the area she dominates. 
Washington is inclined to try to lead the rest of the world. 

In this growing division, U.S. dollars and U.S. goods offer a very strong 
attraction. Russia can offer little tangible in return for her friendship at 
this time. U.S. can offer access to what will be the world's greatest collec- 
tion of goods, can offer help in raising living standards, in revamping industry. 

Russia, at least temporarily, is losing the political offensive in Europe. 

U.S.-Britain-France, for the moment at least, are pulling together. 

Lines, thus, are tending to harden on a two world basis. On that basis, 
the Germans and Japanese gain trading advantages. Both, in any bidding for 
their support, almost surely would veer toward U.S., not toward Russia. 

War need not result, but there are dangers in present trends. 

We give you the inside of this situation on page 19. 





See also pages 13, 22, 50, 75. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the power of the magazine that 
attracts more women than 


any other magazine in the world. 
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Patapar 


Butter wrappers Ice cream wrappers 
Turkey crate liners Butter tub liners 
Fish fillet wrappers Broccoli bands 
Celery wraps Coffee bag liners 
Pie Doilies Tamale wrappers 


Hair waving pads 
Flower wrappers 


Auto accessory wrappers 
Ham wrappers 


Margarine wrappers Ointment box liners 
Milk bottle hoods Plant covers 

Asparagus wrappers Canned meat liners 
Milk can gaskets Dog food containers 


Deep freeze wraps 
Ham boiler liners 


Bacon wrappers 
Cheese wrappers 


Poultry wrappers Pastry decoration cones 
Vitamin capsule trays Shortening wrappers 
Carrot ties Cable labels 

Sausage wrappers Putty can liners 

Lard wrappers Bread bands 


These are a few examples of how business 
men are putting Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment to work with surprising results. 


Patapar is boil-proof 
and grease-resisting 


When you think of Patapar, think of wet- 
strength. Actually it can be soaked in water 
for weeks — even boiled and remain strong. 
And when it meets with grease, fats or oil, 
Patapar resists penetration. 
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You can get lots of snap and color into 
your package with printed Patapar wrap- 
pers. The printing can be done in our own 
plants which are completely equipped for 
printing Patapar economically in one color, 
two colors, several colors—by letterpress or 
offset lithography. We handle every detail. 


Maybe Patapar can 
solve a problem for you 


If you have an unusual problem, put it up 
to us. We have developed 179 different 
types of Patapar that are filling all kinds 
of needs. Perhaps among these 179 types 
of Patapar there is one which is just what 
you’re looking for. Write on your business 
letterhead for booklet U. It tells all about 
Patapar and its applications. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as a reconverting manufac- 
turer, get additional pricing relief if you 
can show that you are encountering hard- 
ship under present price ceilings because 
of unusual conditions. The Office of Price 
Administration will require you to show, 
however, that these conditions are not 
temporary, and that increased production 
is not likely to remove the need for a spe- 
cial adjustment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
tax on the income of a trust that you 
create, where another person, as cotrustee, 
has exclusive power to modify or termi- 
nate the trust. The U.S. Tax Court rules 
that the creator of such a trust is not 
taxable on its income when neither the 
principal nor interest of the trust can re- 
vert to him. 


* * * 


YOU CAN insist that the Government 
pay you ceiling prices in effect at the time 
of delivery of goods even though your 
contract called for delivery at an earlier 
date. The Comptroller General holds that 
the Government must pay one contrac- 
tor the ceiling price of steel on the date 
of delivery, siace the contract provided 
for delay in delivery if this were unavoid- 
able. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make premium leaded 
gasoline with as high an octane rating as 
heretofore. Refiners are ordered by the 
Civilian Production Administration to cut 
down their premium gasoline to a 78.5- 
octane rating because of the continuing 
shortage of lead. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell soft coal at tentative 
prices that can be adjusted upward later 
to reflect higher costs that might result 
from retroactive wage increases for miners. 
OPA authorizes both producers and re- 
sellers of bituminous coal to sell on an ad- 
justable-price basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax deduc- 
tion for legal expenses paid by your part- 
nership for advice on incorporating your 
business. The U. S. Tax Court rules that 
such legal fees are deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is over- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 











—— 


and administrative decisions 


ruled in his contention that the fees wep 
capital expenditures. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use new procedure in appeal. 
ing to the National Wage Stabilizatio, 
Board to review the ruling of a regional 
board on wage increases and decreases. 
Rules on procedure in filing applications 
and appeals are revised by NWSB. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually be reimburse, 
under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, for the 
traveling expenses of your corporation’: 
directors to attend a directors’ meeting, or 
for fees paid to the directors for attending. 
The Comptroller General decides that one 
company cannot be reimbursed for thee 
expenses because it was not shown that 
business transacted at the meeting was 
connected with performance of the work 
under the contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now determine whether you 
should get a permit to continue with con. 
struction work that you had started on 
March 26, when the new building rules 
went into effect. CPA issues a series of 
definitions with examples, of when con- 
struction is considered to have been begun 
on March 26. The definitions are included | 
in a supplement to the original veterans’ 
housing-program order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to give your 
employes overtime pay for a few minutes 
spent in punching a time clock. A Federal 
district court rules that one employer is 
not required by the Wage-Hour Act to 
make such payments, since only a short 
period of time is taken for the time-clock 
operation, 





* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
small electric motors that you manufac- 
ture. OPA establishes a 27 per cent price- 
increase factor for fractional-horsepower 
motors, and a 16.5 per cent increase for 
integral-horsepower motors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy secondhand aircraft 
engines from the Government. The War 
Assets Administration is offering 14 types 
of used engines for sale at fixed prices 
ranging from $90 to $1,395. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNITED Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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“Gray-matter” that solves 
: building brain-twisters 


A GRAY-COLORED asbestos-cement sheet material called K&M “Cen- 
tury” APAC is unsnarling many a knotty building problem. APAC 
has so many uses, gets jobs done so fast, that it’s practically a 
structural genius! 


PERFECT FOR WALLS, ceilings, floor underlayment, partitions—APAC’s 
4’ x 8’ sheets go on so easily that the job is done almost before you know 
it. And once it’s on, APAC lasts a lifetime... needs no protective 
paint, requires practically no maintenance. It thrives on rugged 
weather, grows even tougher with age, and of course is completely fire 
resistant. APAC is available in three thicknesses—3"’, 14’’ and 34”. 


IN HOMES, FARMS, INDUSTRY—APAC has as many 
uses as a building has surfaces. Why not check 
further into its amazing possibilities? Just write 
to K&M, whose other asbestos products include: 
“Century” Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles, 
Spraved “Limpet”* Asbestos Insulation and 
acoustical material, “Century” Asbestos Cor- 
rugated Sheathing. 


Nature made hstestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind 
since 1873 *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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DIESEL Locomotives have proved their 
power to build railroad revenue. 


They’ve shown the way to the speedier 
trains that attract passenger traffic . 
and to the punctual and faster freight 
schedules that win shippers’ business. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 
also cut operating costs. The 2000-hp. 
Fairbanks- Morse Diesel-electric generat- 
ing set is the most powerful on the rails. 
This means that — per locomotive — fewer 
of these sets are needed to do the job. 


arbanks-Morse 2222222 


Magnetos « Stokers + Railroad Motor 








A,name worth remembering 





Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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RISE OF LABOR UNIONS’ POWER: _ 
ABILITY TO PARALYZE THE NATION 


How Mr. Lewis’s Control of Miners Involves All American Industry 


A congressional trend 
toward legislative action 
to limit right to strike 


A first reaction is setting in to the power 
gradually built up, with Government sup- 
port, in the hands of labor leaders. This 
reaction is raising the possibility that Con- 
gress might pass a law to impose some 
limit on the right to strike. It could be 
comparable to the reaction that set in 
against businessmen after 1929, resulting 
in the New Deal. 

A sudden public awareness of the power 
that labor leaders hold is credited with 
producing the present reaction. This 
awareness came first in a small way when 
a small group of tugboatmen threatened 
New York City with disaster when they 
refused to man boats after the Federal 
Government seized the tugs. The extent 
of labor power dawned on the whole na- 
tion when the coal supply began to run 
out after a 41-day strike of coal miners. 

Power of life or death over American 
industry was found, all at once, to lie in 
the hands of a labor leader, John L. Lewis, 
and not in the hands of the Government. 
Mr, Lewis alone could give the word that 
would get coal mined. If Mr. Lewis willed, 
the wheels of the nation would grind to a 
stop. Power plants would shut down. 
Water supplies would be shut off. Railroads 
would stop running. Industries would close. 
Millions would be without jobs. 

President Truman found himself with- 
out power, in law, to act for the public 
in a threatened situation of that kind. 
He could seize the coal mines, but he’ 
had no assurance that the miners would 
work for the Government unless Mr. 
Lewis gave the word. He could call out 
the Army, but the Army lacked the skill 
to mine coal. The Army could drive 
miners into coal mines at bayonet point, 
but could not force the men to mine coal. 

The situation in coal jolted Mr. Tru- 
man into a realization of the power now 
lodged in the hands of labor leaders. It 
caused Congress to consider whether some 
of the power extended to labor leaders in 
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recent years now should be taken back 
by the nation. (See page 75.) 

What the White House found, upon in- 
vestigation, was this: 

The right to work in almost all the 
coal-mining industry is controlled by Mr. 
Lewis, as head of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Nobody who does not have a union 
card can work for long in a coal mine 
controlled by this union. Everybody who 
works has union dues deducted from his 
pay. Very rarely does a miner work when 
the union leader tells him not to work. 
No employer can alter this situation with- 
out facing prosecution for violating the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Power over the worker is given up 
by the Government and the employer. 
Every worker is assured by law that his 
job will be waiting for him when the strike 
ends, no matter how long the strike or 
whom it affects. Every worker is assured 
that every day of seniority that he had 
before the strike still will be his after the 
strike, even if the strike is against the 
Government itself, if the Government 


should take over the industry. Any con- 
cern over the effect on the public of a pro- 
longed strike is somewhat tempered by 
knowledge that workers in other indus- 
tries, who are thrown out of jobs by a 
strike in the coal industry, for example, 
are entitled to unemployment insurance. 
In some States, the strikers themselves are 
entitled to unemployment compensation. 
Power over a labor leader is very 
limited. A labor leader who encourages 
workers to stay out on strike in an indus- 
try taken over by the Government can be 
subject to penalties. This is a wartime 
power. It has not been of importance in 
practical application. Rather, the law as- 
sures a labor leader that no employer can 
make even the slightest move to challenge 
his power without being subject to legal 
penalty. This is assurance against any move 
to break a strike, so that the union deter- 
mines whether or not an industry works. 
A union can break a collective-bargain- 
ing contract with an employer without fear 
of being sued, but an employer who violates 
a contract with a union is subject to pen- 
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The President was stopped by a stock pile 
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alty through civil suit. A union’s income is 
not subject to payment of federal income 
tax. Unions also have special rights pro- 
tecting them from court injunctions to 
curb their powers. 

Officials found all these points to have 
importance when they were exploring ways 
and means that might be devised to deal 
with problems raised by the strike in coal. 
That strike tended to give a somewhat 
sensational tinge to issues that employers 
had been raising for years. 

Coal miners’ power. Just what that 
power could be in coal, if that power were 
held by some individual with an urge to 
wreck the country, can be seen on the ac- 
companying chart. 

A 58,000,000-ton stock pile of coal 
was on hand when the coal strike started 
April 1. Consumption was running at a 
rate of about 1,600,000 tons a day. This 
meant that about 42 days’ supply of coal 
was above ground if consumption con- 
tinued at the April 1 rate. 

A 36,000,000-ton coal supply was on 
hand May 10 when a coal-strike truce was 
called. In 41 days, the supply had been 
whittled down even with careful conserva- 
tion, by 22,000,000 tons. Industry had 
slowed. Steel production was down more 
than a third. Railroads were forced to cur- 
tail passenger and freight traffic. Their 
coal stocks had dwindled to a two-week 
supply. Auto plants were starting to close. 
Dimouts were in effect in many cities. More 
than 1,000,000 workers had been laid off. 

A 22,000,000-ton supply of coal would 
have been all that was left in two or three 
weeks, if the truce had not been called. 
At that supply level, most of industry 


would have been at a standstill. Railroads 
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would have been reduced to skeleton serv- 
ice, with some roads not operating at all. 
Food shortages would have appeared. 
Light and gas services would have been 
suspended in some areas, severely reduced 
in others. Many millions of workers would 
have been idle. Paper shortages would 
force suspension of some newspapers, re- 
ductions in size of others. 

A 10,000,000-ton supply would be 
reached in a strike of four or five months’ 
duration, even with careful coal ration- 
ing and drastic conservation. Few trains 
would be running. Trucks would be mo- 
bilized to carry food, but many trucks 
would be needed to haul gasoline to keep 
other trucks running. Tires and batteries 
would be scarce because of production 
shutdowns. 

The country would be in a chaotic state. 
Light, power and gas services would be 
suspended, resulting in a return to primi- 
tive living. Candles for home lighting 
would return. Housewives would be forced 
to cook over open wood fires, if they 
could get wood. Perishable foods would 
spoil for lack of refrigeration. Few persons 
would be working. 

Below 10,000,000 tons, starvation 
would appear, even with the remaining 
coal stock piles doled out sparingly. Ex- 
cept on the farms, there would be prac- 
tically no work done. Cold weather would 
bring freezing temperatures in homes. The 
country would be completely paralyzed. 

Remedies. A labor leader with the 
power and the will to bring the country 
to such a state of prostration would be 
the target of an angry uprising in Con- 
gress, but Congress would not find it easy 
to legislate a remedy. 


A jail penalty could be voted, but put- 
ting Mr. Lewis in jail would not bring 
a resumption of coal mining. On the con- 
trary, it might stiffen the resistance of 
the miners. 

A no-strike law could be passed, but it 
would be impossible to force men to work 
against their will. 

Strikers could be drafted into the 
armed services, but that would force only 
a limited number of miners to return to 
their jobs. Most miners are over draft age. 

Strikers’ rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act could be taken 
away. The right to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and the right to protection from 
unfair labor practices .of employers are 
guaranteed by this Act. Loss of such 
rights would be important to workers in 
a period when jobs were scarce, even if this 
is not true at present. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes affecting the public interest could be 
an effective curb on the power of labor 
leaders. Strikes in certain types of public 
utilities would be averted by forcing the 
issues to arbitration. However, Congress 
does not like such an extreme method, and 
neither do unions and employers. 

It is the sudden realization of what an 
all-powerful labor leader can do to this 
country, if he chooses to use his powers to 
the fullest extent, that is causing Congress 


now to turn sudden attention to labor 
legislation. But legislators are _ finding, 


as they debate the problem, that the 
answer is not easy to find. No one yet 
has found a way to force a striker to 
go back to work if he chooses to stay 
away from the job. 
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EFFECTS OF THE DRAFT CUT 


Pressure on Older Men and Longer Service for Some Veterans 


Problem of legislation to 
find soldiers when present 
‘holiday’ ends on July 1 


A draft holiday is in effect until July 1 
for youths aged 18 and 19. Draft for men 
aged 20 through 29 will go ahead until 
July 1. Congress now must decide what is 
to happen to the draft after that time. 

An appraisal of the draft situation 
in the light of the prevailing attitude of 
Congress suggests this for the future: 

A Draft Act, in some form, is likely to 
be continued through the second half of 
1946 and maybe into 1947. As volunteering 
veers sharply downward, the Army is in- 
creasingly dependent upon the draft for 
men in a period when Army commitments 
in Germany and Japan remain large and 
when the world situation is not stable. 

Youths aged 18 face at least a 50-50 


as they were graduated now are spared 
until July 1, and may be exempted after 
that time. 

In the age group 20 through 25, 
men will be under greater pressure for the 
draft. From this group nonveterans will be 
drawn upon more heavily to try to make 
up in part for the exemption of 18 and 19- 
year-olds from the draft. Not many are 
eligible for induction, however; maybe 
3,000 a month. 

In the age group 26 through 29, men 
without children are again made eligi- 
ble for the draft, after bemg exempt since 
war’s end by a presidential directive. But 
even fewer men from this group are ex- 
pected to be qualified, probably 15,000 in 
total who no longer have the physical or 
occupational exemptions that kept them 
out of the Army during wartime. 

Fathers specifically, by act of Congress, 
are exempt from the draft, regardless of 
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CHIEF OF STAFF EISENHOWER SIGHTING 
««. the target for Congressmen wasn’t the same as the Army’s 


chance of avoiding the draft in the future. 
There is strong sentiment in Congress 
against continuing to draft young men of 
this age in spite of Army and White House 
insistence upon the need. 

Youths aged 19 may continue to be ex- 
empt after July 1, but there is less chance 
of exemption here than among 18-year- 
olds. Man-power needs demonstrated dur- 
ing the next six weeks will determine the 
attitude of Congress on this point. 

Youths of 17, reaching 18 in this period, 
will still need to register, although they do 
not face the draft before July 1 and may 
not face the draft after that time. 

Youths of 18 and 19 deferred for this 


school year, who formerly faced induction 
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their age, up to July 1, and probably will 
have that same protection after July 1. 

Men classified 4-F during the war be- 
cause of physical disabilities will face a 
prospect of coming up again for re-exami- 
nation under lowered standards for pos- 
sible limited-duty service in the Army. 

Farmers will have special treatment, as 
in recent months. Local boards will con- 
tinue to be given wide discretion in 
classifying them as essential workers, and 
thus exempt from the draft. 

Teachers also are likely to be deferred 
by their local boards in areas where a 
shortage of teachers exists. 

Some industrial workers, technicians 
and scientists likewise will be deferred if 


their jobs are deemed to be essential for 
reconversion. 

Men in the services, meanwhile, will be 
directly affected by what happened to 
the draft and what is to happen. 

In the Army, demobilization is to be 
slowed and many of the 500,000 veterans 
who have been overseas since before V-E 
Day will be kept in uniform past their 
regular discharge date. The outlook for 
Army servicemen is this: 

Two-year men still are to be made 
eligible for separation on June 30, but few 
will be released before this date, as some 
branches of the service had planned. 

Those with 40 points or more also are 
to be made eligible for discharge by July 
1, as planned. 

Army fathers who are not high-point 
men, however, now stand little chance of 
getting out by the end of August, as they 
had hoped, unless Congress resumes nor- 
mal drafting after July 1. 

Men drafted during 1945, too, face but 
a slim chance of being discharged after 
August under an 18 months’ service pro- 
vision unless teen-agers are again drafted 
as their replacements. 

Men drafted in 1946 may be held in 
service for far longer than 18 months under 
the same provisions, as they are to be held 
until all wartime veterans are discharged. 
Both these classes, however, according to 
law, must be out within six months after 
whatever date Congress may set as the 
formal end to the war. 

In the Navy, however, veterans are not 
to have their date of discharge affected by 
the draft holiday. The Navy believes it 
can get enough replacements through vol- 
unteering and reenlistment. All Navy 
reservists and selectees still may expect to 
be out by the end of August. 

As a result, man-power needs in the 
services are centering about the 827,000 
men required by the Army before demobili- 
zation can be completed. Congress is to 
enact pay increases and other inducements 
during the draft holiday in order to fill 
these needs by volunteering. If this method 
fails, as the Army Chief of Staff, General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, pre- 
dicts it will, induction of 19-year-olds and 
possibly 18-year-olds may be resumed 
after July 1. 

Outlook, then, is for a continuation of 
some form of the draft without induction 
of these youths, with a resulting slowdown 
in Army demobilization, until Congress is 
satisfied that Army man-power require- 
ments cannot be attained by volunteer 
methods. 
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Radio’s Shifting Standards: 
Outlook for Public Action 


Criticism by Federal Communications Commission 
Of Program Quality and Increase in Commercials 


Issue of Government power 
to bar a station's license 
on ground of poor service 


Radio programs may show some rather 
noticeable changes in the year ahead. A 
trip across the dial on an average day 
probably will bring listeners fewer ad- 
vertising blurbs, more educational fea- 
tures, debates on public issues and shows 
starring local talent. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is getting set to cast a critical eve 
on past performance and future promises 
of broadcasters when they ask for renew- 
als of their licenses. Back of the sudden 
interest in radio programs is a Commis- 
sion study showing that some broadcasters 
have used the air wawes more for adver- 
tising and profit than for public service. 

The more than 300 standard broadcast- 
ing stations now operating on temporary 
permits will be the first to feel the effect 
of the new attitude. They are being re- 
quired to show exactly how their time 
on the air is divided between commercial 
and noncommercial programs. This is lead- 
ing into a bitter fight between the FCC 
and radio spokesmen who say any type 
of program supervision is censorship. 

The listening public will be hearing more 
of this argument. Records of scores of 
broadcasters were studied by the FCC to 
bring out figures that show, in the Com- 
mission’s opinion, the need for, widespread 
reform in broadcasting practices. The find- 
ings and conclusions, disputed at many 
points by the radio industry, are these: 

Excessive advertising. Network serial 
dramas are cited as evidence that many 
broadcasters give too much time to com- 
mercial programs and fail to give noncom- 
mercial educational and cultural projects 
a chance. In 1940, four major networks 
offered 55 hours of these “soap operas” dur- 
ing the weekly daytime broadcasting peri- 
od, leaving only 4144 hours open for other 
types of programs. Since 1941, however, 
“soap opera” time has been cut somewhat. 

The appeal of such fare is challenged 
by FCC figures. They show that only one 
out of eight people at home during the 
day listens to serial dramas. Spokesmen 
for the radio industry say the implication 
that more would listen to other types of 
programs is not proven by what they 
know of listening habits and listener fa- 
tigue. 
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Another charge made is that broadcast- 
ers scatter so much commercial sales talk 
through their programs that listeners are 
driven from the radio. Gradual lowering of 
the industry’s own standards with regard 
to commercial announcements is noted. 

The National Association of Broad- 
sasters has a code now allowing sales.talks 
taking up from 1%4 minutes in a 5-min- 
ute program to 6 minutes in a program 
lasting an hour. Even these lowered stand- 


ards often are ignored, FCC examiners 


found. And there are no limitations on 





vestment in radio receivers about 26 times 
as great as the original cost of the net. 
works’ and stations’ investment in tangible 
broadcasting property. The Commission 
adds that advertisers spent an estimated 
2 cents per day per radio receiver to reach 
their audiences, while the listeners spent! 
an estimated 3.1 cents per day per receive; 

to hear the programs provided. 

New policy. On the basis of the find 
ings outlined above, FCC now is rewriting! 
procedures for renewing licenses. Broads 
‘asters are being required to submit dew 
tailed program plans, using definitions apa 
proved by the Commission to describ 
ach type of service offered. They als 
must show the programs actually put om 
the air during a typical seven days see 
lected by the Commission’s examiners 
The facts thus reported must meet the © 
same standards of accuracy required in 
the past for financial and engineering data.) 

Where these reports show that a station? 
is not offering balanced radio programs, ® 


‘SOAP OPERA’ ON THE AIR 
. .. who knows more about listener fatigue? 


the number of “spot announcements” a 
station can sandwich in between programs. 
One extreme case showed an average of 
one commercial announcement in every 
four minutes during a week’s broadcasting 
time. More than seven spot announce- 
ments per hour were counted in the pro- 
grams of a number of stations. 

Profits vs. service. Final argument of 
the FCC is that the radio broadcasters are 
making more money than ever before and 
giving the public a smaller proportion of 
value. Profits quadrupled between 1938 
and 1944, while expenses doubled. In 1938, 
networks and stations spent 83 cents out 
of each dollar in revenue for all their ex- 
penses. In 1944, they spent 67 cents. 

As a footnote to the industry’s profit 
position, FCC figures show a public in- 


or where they show a failure to provide 
such programs in the past, the Commission 
may require the station to present, in a 
hearing, further support for its applica- 
tion for renewal. The authority to revoke 
a station’s license has been used very sel- 
dom in the past. Renewals have been al- 
most automatic. Now, each station’s record 
will come in for more careful review. 

The result may be that several stations 
will lose their licenses to broadcast. When 
that happens, the radio industry may take 
its side of the case to the Supreme Court 
or to Congress. The issue will be whether 
FCC has the authority to regulate pro- 
grams as long as they do not violate the 
requirements of good taste. Congress has 
shown itself to be touchy where laws and 
regulations on radio apply. 
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Cracking down 
on costs! 





Drawing prepared with cooperation of Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Eng. Corp. 


ETWEEN those 12-foot steel jaws, this 
B giant machine crunches 300 tons of 
rock per hour. Cut open to show the internal 
construction, it presents a graphic example 
of how Correct Lubrication cracks down on 
costs in every industry. 


Inside this machine, on some of the bear- 
ing points, pressures may reach as high as 
1,000 pounds per square inch. Jarring shocks 
and flying abrasive dust add to the lubrica- 
tion problem. Yet, a special Socony-Vacuum 


lubricant, fed through pressure lines, spreads 
strong films over all bearing surfaces, re- 
duces wear, keeps maintenance cost at levels 
that assure profitable operation. 

Results like this are what you want from 
every machine that you operate. Socony- 
Vacuum’s Complete Service for your plant 
gives you the newest specialized lubricants, 
backed by the greatest lubrication experience 
in the petroleum industry. Get all of the ad- 
vantages of this service now. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 


Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

@ Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

@ Skilled Engineering Counsel 

@ Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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Master Stroke: Serving Kinsey, the unhurried 
whiskey, is a master stroke any time you have 


an unhurried moment. Its full flavor makes 


highballs and cocktails of unusual excellence. : 


Net Result: Kinsey, one of America’s favorite 
blends for more than half a century, is fast 
winning more and more friends. If you haven’t 
already discovered this superbly smooth 
whiskey, don’t put that pleasure off another 


day. Try Kinsey... tonight! 











3—someone delivers a master stroke like this, it’s hard not to... 


Keep your eye on the ®'ball 


Be teen, 








CINSE 


Blended Whiskey 





the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 





86.8 Proof + 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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LINE-UP OF U.S., SOVIET BLOCS: 
GREATER RESOURCES OF WEST 


Anglo-American Leadership in Trade, Transport, Steel and Fuels 


Apparent Russian hopes of 
overtaking us in production 
before end of the century 


A pronounced trend is developing toward 
two big blocs in the world, one dominated 
by Russia, the other looking to the United 
States for leadership. 

This trend is becoming more marked 
with each postwar move. A new failure of 
the major powers to find a basis for peace, 
after weeks of conference in Paris, is 
the latest sign of the trend. The proposed 
U.S. loan of $3,750,000,000 to Britain is 
publicly recognized by Treasury Secretary 
Fred Vinson as another sign. Failure of 
Russia to take up the U.S. offer to dis- 
cuss a $1,000,000,000 loan is one more. 
Two.new world agencies, the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, are 
starting out minus Russian aid. A $90,000,- 
000 loan from the U.S. to Poland, in the 
Russian sphere, is being held back because 
the Poles decline to reveal what their 
trade agreement with Russia includes. 

Schism. As a result, the postwar world 
is finding itself in this situation: 

Russia appears to be going her own way. 
While maintaining political relations with 
the rest of the world through the United 
Nations, and through regular diplomatic 





SKILLED U. S$. WORKER 
A serious depression here... 
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channels, Russia is showing little interest 
in machinery for world economic co-opera- 
tion. At the same time, she is building 
surrounding countries into a powerful 
Russian bloc. 

The United States, on her part, while 
still standing for world co-operation, is 
completing her plans to co-operate with 
those nations which show some interest in 
co-operating with her. The loan to Britain, 
now closer to final approval by Congress, 
is conditioned on British support of U.S. 
plans for freer world trade. France, re- 
cently wooed with Russian wheat, is get- 
ting a smaller but substantial U.S. loan. 
The U.S.-promoted international trade 
conference is to meet this summer, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, with 
or without representation from Russia. 

In U.S. official circles, the attitude 
toward Russia is hardening into a “take it 
or leave it” form. This attitude, first 
prompted by fear of Russian expansion in 
Europe and Asia, is now encouraged by 
evidence that Russia has lost the political 
offensive in Europe. The Communists have 
suffered defeat in the recent French elec- 
tion. They lost in Greece, and U.S. ob- 
servers think they will lose in Italy. They 
are making little headway in Western 
Germany. Communists stand little chance 
in Spain or Portugal, little more in the Low 
Countries, Scandinavia, or Britain. Through- 
out Europe, outside of Russia, the trend 
continues leftward, but apparently not as 
far to the left as Communism. 

Westward orientation. The result is 
that Russia can rely only upon those 
areas that her troops either occupy or 
overshadow. The rest of the world, in 
most cases, is orienting itself westward. 
The map on page 21 shows how the world 
is tending to divide, now that the lines of 
division are taking recognizable form. 

In the Russian sector is that part of 
the world which Russian troops occupied 
in the wars against Germany and Japan. 
Russian troops are still present in con- 
siderable strength in the Balkans, Eastern 
Germany, and Northern Korea. Elsewhere 
in the Russian sector, the shadow of Rus- 
sian troops remains in the form of strong 
Communist political power. Countries in 
the Russian sector are not closed off from 
the world entirely, except for Eastern Ger- 
many, the Baltic states, and Northern 
Korea, but trade and industry are being 
oriented toward Russia. 


In the outside world, presided over 
by the United States and Britain, the 
United States is by far the dominant 
power. Here, while the growing trend is 
toward socialism, a stubborn core of 
capitalism remains. U.S. dollars and U.S. 
goods are to be a potent factor in an at- 
tempt to swing the world away from com- 
munism and toward capitalism. U.S. in- 
fluence is to be on the side of freer trade, 
and more of it, and against the closed sys- 
tem of Russia, in which the state says 
what can and cannot be bought and sold. 
The question is whether this Anglo-Ameri- 
can world can operate as it wants to op- 
erate with Russia and her sphere outside. 

A race apparently is to start between 
the Russian bloc and the Anglo-American 
bloc, to determine who can do what. It is 
not a race in which war is the objective or 
even a necessary result. It may be a race 
between communism and capitalism. In 
any event, it starts as a very uneven race, 
as the figures are to show. 

The Russians start the race with the 
odds strongly against them. As_ things 
stand, they are outnumbered and outpro- 
duced several times over. For this reason, 
if for no other, Russia obviously does not 
wish serious trouble with the rest of the 
world now. But Russia’s ambitious five- 
year plans, and her lack of interest in 
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world economic co-operation, show that 
Russia expects to make very large gains in 
her area during the next 10 to 15 years. 
Apparently Russia intends to overtake the 
present advantages of the Anglo-American 
sector by 1960 or thereabouts. A serious 
U.S. depression, scheduled by communist 
doctrine, could permit the Russian bloc to 
forge ahead and put Russia in the top 
economic role now occupied by the United 
States within what Russia believes to be 
the foreseeable future. 

The Anglo-American bloc starts the race 
with about every economic advantage on 
its side. Present resources and skills are 
ample to enable this bloc to operate ef- 
fectively, whether or not Russia _partici- 
pates in world economic organizations. 
Trade between the two blocs would, in any 
event, continue, judging by current Rus- 





only 11 per cent of the world total. That 
leaves the Anglo-American bloc 89 per 
cent to work with. Actually, the per- 
centage will be higher than 89, since Rus- 
sia wishes to continue buying scarce com- 
modities from areas outside. A complete 
barrier preventing all trade between the 
Russian and Anglo-American blocs, thus, 
is not to be expected. The future trend of 
trade with the Russian bloc is likely to de- 
cline, however, as the Russian goal of self- 
sufficiency is approached. 

Production by industry in the Anglo- 
American bloc far outstrips industrial pro- 
duction of the Russian bloc. On a prewar 
basis, the Anglo-American share probably 
was 75 per cent. Now, with U.S. industry 
stepped up by the war and Russian in- 
dustry badly damaged by the war, the 
Anglo-American share is _ considerably 


—Acme 


MESSRS. MOLOTOV & BYRNES 
... the lines of division are taking recognizable form 


sian policy, though with an increasing 
proportion of the trade in the Russian bloc 
swinging toward Russia. Whether the 
Anglo-U.S. bloc can maintain its present 
economic superiority is another question. 

To compare the present strength of the 
two blocs, figures have been brought to- 
gether from a variety of sources, including 
recently published studies of the League of 
Nations. Though these figures are neces- 
sarily rough approximations based on the 
prewar situation, they give a basis for 
sizing up the two blocs. 

Division of resources. What we find 
is this: 

Trade of the world is largely outside 
the Russian sphere. Commodity exports 
and imports of Russia and the areas within 
her sphere add up, on a prewar basis, to 
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higher. U.S. industry alone now probably 
accounts for about half of current world 
production. Britain and Canada contribute 
another 15 per cent or more. Countries of 
Western Europe, plus Western Germany 
and Japan if permitted to revive, could 
swell the Anglo-American proportion to a 
very impressive figure. As it is, the Anglo- 
American bloc has a head start difficult to 
overcome. 

Steel output, key factor in industrial 
production, is at present heavily on the 
side of the Anglo-American bloc. A pre- 
war proportion of something like 81 per 
cent of world production must now be 
materially higher, with German production 
currently dormant and Russian production 
struggling to get back up to where it was 
when the war began. The announced Rus- 


sian intention, however, is to treble steel 
output by 1960. and reach 60,000,000 tons. 
That would put Russian production short 
of the U.S. war peak of 80,000,000 tons, 
but above the U.S. prewar rate. By 1965 
or thereabouts, some U.S. economists esti- 
mate, Russian steel output may overtake 
and pass U.S. production. If the Anglo- 
American bloc wished to hold the lead in 
steel production in that situation, heavy 
steel production in Western Europe, includ- 
ing Western Germany, would be needed. 

Power and fuel with which to stoke 
industry are likewise a present Anglo- 
American advantage. The world outside of 
the Russian sphere can add up, on the 
basis of prewar production, 84 per cent of 
the world’s coal production, 87 per cent of 
the crude petroleum, and 89 per cent of 
the electric-power production. As against 
this handicap, Russia counts on stepping 
up her own output very rapidly. She now 
is in control of oil in Rumania, coal in 
Eastern Germany and Silesia, and vast 
water-power resources within her own 
boundaries. Inside Russia, the plan is to 
treble coal production by 1960 and dou- 
ble electric-power output by 1950. For 
more oil, Russia looks to new oil fields in 
the Urals, and to Iran. 

Transportation is a present problem to 
Russia and an advantage in at least the in- 
dustrialized portion of the Anglo-American 
world. Even including China and India, 
where transportation facilities are far from 
adequate, the Anglo-American bloc has 85 
per cent of the world’s railroad mileage, 
and probably 80 per cent of the world’s 
highways. The U.S. alone has roughly a 
third of both. 

Motor vehicles within the Anglo-Amer- 
ican areas before the war totaled roughly 
44,500.000 to the Russian sphere’s 1,000,- 
000. Output during the war has raised the 
totals but probably not the proportion, 
which stands about 98 to 2 in favor of the 
Anglo-American bloc. Russian output of 
500,000 autos and trucks by 1950, accord- 
ing to plan, still would leave the Russian 


‘sphere far short of United States produc- 


tion alone, which should be at least 12 
times 500,000 units a year considerably 
before 1950. 

Shipping shows up in about the same 
proportion, with 98 per cent of the world’s 
merchant shipping (totaling 91,663,500 
dead-weight tons) now in the service of the 
Anglo-American bloc. As a land mass, the 
Russian sphere thus is in no position to 
bring the world to Russia’s door or to tap 
on doors far across the water. From all in- 
dications, the shipping.advantage will con- 
tinue with the Anglo-American bloc. 

In population, too, the advantage of 
numbers lies with the Anglo-American 
bloc, 1,780,000,000 to 360,000,000 for the 
Russian bloc. But the Anglo-American 
total includes China and India, which ac- 
count for nearly half the total, and which, 
at present, give the Anglo-American bloc 
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r . ~~] more of an economic problem than an asset. 

Anglo-American Spiere Land for food is the one category in 
which the Russian areas have a present 































(EACH UNIT EQUALS 10%) advantage which could turn out to be 
critical. The Russian areas have roughly 
POPULATION two acres of crop land per person as against 


é) &? 9 & 9) ) &) 6) 4 83% an average in the Anglo-American bloc of 
tl about four-fifths of an acre per person. It 
would be difficult to feed the masses of 
CROP LAND China and India, and also supply Western 
Europe, without the food resources of 
Eastern Europe. Russia, thus, is in a posi- 
tion to drive hard bargains in a hungry 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION world, or even withhold food, hoping that 
re re] re} Fe: tt & G z 75% hunger will drive people to communism. It 
is against this background that the Presi- 


dent, last week, appealed directly to Pre- 


FOREIGN TRADE mier Stalin for grain for starving Europe. 


} oe oe 89% On net, however, considering the com- 

parative figures all along the line, the 
Anglo-American bloc starts this economic 
ELECTRIC POWER race with a very heavy advantage over the 


Russian bloc. The figures make it clear 


x | A a AAAL BR 89% that the Anglo-American world can, if it 
‘has to, proceed without Russia in organiz- 
MERCHANT SHIPPING ing for freer trade and economic progress. 
; It is the Russian bloc that starts the race 

ts he ih he hs ry » ih he ‘ 98% with a handicap. 


Russian confidence is very high, how- 


STEEL PRODUCTION ever, and the record of past Russian pro- 

shy 4 hd dhl ; % duction increases is impressive. Russia 
ve xe AB RB AD AD De 81 may be willing to accept the handicap be- 
OIL PRODUCTION cause she thinks her economic system, in 


the long run, will outstrip capitalism. 


| j i i j j j j ] 87% Whether this is Russia’s intention will be- 

come a little clearer by June 15, when Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov and U.S. Secre- 
COAL tary of State Byrnes meet again to wrestle 














w ww 7 2 = ae 5 84% with the issue of one world vs. two. 
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Lever for Bigger Dividends: 


Tax Power Over Reserved Profit 
Law That Could Reserve Wartime Tendency to Hold Back Earnings 


U.S. Treasury's interest in 
altering corporation policies 
that quadrupled liquid assets 


Bank balances and assets of corpora- 
tions are beginning to attract the eye of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Tax col- 
lectors are scanning earnings statements 
with particular attention to the relation 


of reserves to dividend payments. The re- 
sult is expected to show up gradually in an 
increased flow of dividend checks to stock- 
holders, and, in consequence, a higher flow 
of tax revenue into the Treasury. 

The Bureau’s interest in what corpora- 
tions are doing with their money stems di- 
rectly from the lower tax rates that apply 
to business earnings since repeal of the 
excess-profits tax. A maximum tax of 38 
per cent now applies directly to corporate 
earnings. But, if earnings are paid out in 
dividends, the Treasury gets another slice 
of revenue by taxing the dividend income 
of individuals, and those rates run as 
high as 91 per cent. 

The Treasury weapon to spur distri- 
bution is found in Section 102 of the In- 


ternal Revenue Code. This Section pro- 
vides for a penalty tax on “improper” 
accumulations of reserves, and the Bureau 
is made the judge of the impropriety. If 
accumulations exceed what the Treasury 
holds to be reasonable, the presumption is 
that reserves are piling up to avoid taxes, 
and, to escane the penalty, corporations 
must prove that the Treasury is wrong. 

Revived interest in this weapon is a 
warning to corporations that tax officials 
are ready to press for a sharp change in 
the dividend policies that were pursued 
during the war. Section 102 fell into dis- 
use during war years, due both to the ex- 
cess-profits tax that took 95 per cent of 
so-called “abnormal” earnings, and to dif- 
ficulties in measuring reserves required for 
wartime operations. Before the war, the 
penalty was applied almost exclusively to 
closely held corporations whose stock- 
holders obviously stood to save taxes by 
keeping earnings in the corporation rather 
than paying them out. Now, however, the 
Treasury is considering a broader applica- 
tion of the penalty provision. 

The reason why tax collectors are 
sharpening their pencils for a closer study 
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of corporate financial practices is found in 
data already in Treasury files. This reveals 
that U.S. corporations have more cash 
on hand, in the aggregate, than they have 
ever had. The Treasury, thus, is likely to 
conclude that further cash accumulations 
are unwarranted, that earnings should go 
to stockholders in larger volume and come 
within the grasp of the tax collector, 
Liquid assets of U.S. corporations 
totaled $6,600,000,000 in 1939, the last 
peacetime year. By the end of 1945, as 
shown in the chart below, liquid assets had 
jumped to $25,000,000,000, almost four 
times the prewar amount. These assets 
consist chiefly of cash and Government 
bonds. Such holdings suggest to the Treas. 
ury that corporations probably have all 
the rez.iy cash they need and that there is 
little reason for corporations to continue 
building reserves at such a pace. 
Dividend payments, on the other hand, 
failed to rise appreciably during the war, 
In 1939, when profits after taxes amounted 
to $4,040,000,000 for all U. S. corpora- 
tions, dividends aggregated $3,841,000,000 
—accounting for all but a small portion of 
net earnings. By 1943, in the midst of 
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war, corporations set more aside in reserves 
than they paid in dividends. Generally, 
durng the war years, corporations re- 
tained about half the profits they earned. 
The chart on this page supplies details. 

The figures shown in the chart are for 
all corporations, including those that re- 
ported earnings and those that showed no 
earnings, or reported losses, after taxes. 
If only profit-making corporations are con- 
sidered, the tight dividend policy appears 
even more pronounced. 

Profitable corporations, in the aggre- 
gate, reported net profits of about $48,- 
000,000,000 after taxes in the five war 
years, 1941 through 1945. Out of these 
earnings they paid dividends of $21,700,- 
000,000 and retained $26,500,000,000, or 
55 per cent. In the prewar years of 1939 
and 1940, such corporations distributed 60 
per cent of their earnings in dividends and 
retained 40 per cent. 

The practice of keeping earnings in the 
company reached its peak in 1943, when 
profitable corporations held on to 62 per 
cent of their profits after taxes. In 1945, 
however, this policy was eased and cor- 
porations that had net income distributed 
53 per cent of it in dividends, retaining 
47 per cent. 

In general, a return to prewar dividend 
policies is likely to convince the Revenue 
3ureau that Section 102 should not be ap- 
plied. But the fact that as large a per- 
centage of earnings now is being paid out 
in dividends as before the war may not 
always be final proof. The Treasury also 
is likely to look at the cash position of 
companies in deciding whether the reserve 
policy is improper or not. 

To be safe against tax penalties, cor- 
porations may be required to show that 
their accumulated surplus is held in assets 
necessary for business operations. Cash 
reserves promise to become suspect, par- 
ticularly since they comprise such a large 
percentage of corporate working capital. 
In 1939, corporations held 26.8 per cent 
of their working capital in the form of 
liquid assets, but, by 1945, liquid assets 
represented almost half of working capital. 
The Treasury is likely to question the need 
for such large balances. 

This cash position indicates that cor- 
porations can finance plant expansion out 
of their own accumulated funds, or are able 
to increase dividend payments. In either 
event, Treasury revenues would tend to 
increase. Investment of cash in new plant, 
improved equipment, in inventories or 
other fixed assets appears to be a safer 
place to avoid penalties under Section 102 
than bank balances. 

Past accumulations of surplus are not 
subject to the penalties. But the presence 
of this surplus will have an influence on 
Bureau officials when they determine 
whether the current reserve policy is rea- 
sonable or not. For example, a company 
that has been setting aside 60 per cent of 
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earnings as a reserve for five years may be 
questioned about the need of setting aside 
as much as 30 per cent in 1946. 

Cash surpluses also may promote agi- 
tation for another undistributed-profits 
tax on business earnings. Such a tax was 
imposed in 1936 and 1937, and in those 
years 78 per cent—more than three fourths 
—of corporate earnings after taxes was 
distributed in dividends. This tax was re- 
pealed as a levy on thrift, but it still has 
supporters and is proposed in some post- 
war tax-reform programs. 

The use that corporations make of war- 
time accumulations and the policies they 
adopt in adding to these accumulations, 
thus, promise to influence tax policies in 
the period ahead, both in the administra- 
tion of present tax laws and in proposals 
for new tax laws. Signs are that corpora- 
tions are aware of this factor and are at 
least maintaining dividend payments in 
the face of lower earnings. The Commerce 
Department reports total dividend pay- 
ments for the first quarter of 1946 to be 
7.7 per cent above dividends in the first 
quarter of 1945, although aggregate earn- 
ings this year are substantially lower 
than during the 1945 quarter, when war 
production was at a high level. 

Closely held corporations, controlled 
by a single stockholder, or a few stockhold- 
ers, have a special tax problem in connec- 
tion with Section 102. Corporation taxes 
have declined from a maximum of 80 
per cent to 38 per cent, while individ- 
ual income tax reductions are relatively 
small. Closely held corporations thus 


have a tax inducement to retain earnings. 

In the past, Section 102 has been used 
primarily to penalize stockholders who 
seek to save individual income taxes by 
not collecting dividends. The penalty for 
improper accumulations up to $100,000 is 
2714 per cent and a 3814 per cent tax is 
imposed above $100,000. Often it may be 
less expensive to pay the penalty than to 
pay the individual tax that would result 
if earnings were distributed. 

For example, a corporation that earned 
$100,000 in 1946 would have $62,000 after 
taxes. If this company were owned by a 
single stockholder, he could save money 
by having the corporation retain the earn- 
ings. The penalty tax would be $17,050, 
but the stockholder’s tax, if he had a wife 
and two dependents and no other income, 
would be $29,670. 

Corporations with stock that is widely 
distributed, however, are unlikely to pre- 
fer the penalty to a more liberal dividend 
policy. Relative tax advantages to a large 
number of stockholders are almost impos- 
sible to calculate and, in addition, corpor- 
ate managements would risk criticism from 
stockholders for a tight dividend policy 
that led to a penalty. 

Penalty provisions of the tax laws, thus, 
can be expected to act as a force for a far 
wider distribution of corporate earnings 
this year than during war years. The only 
way managements can avoid a penalty for 
accumulations is to establish positive need 
for the reserves. Otherwise, the Treasury 
can hold that tax avoidance is the primary 
purpose for reserves, 
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UNIONIZING PUBLIC WORKERS: 
QUESTION OF DIVIDED LOYALTY 


Pressure for Legislation Against Strikes in Federal Service 


Record in getting raises as 
factor in AFL and CIO drives 
for governmental employes 


A big push for union organization is 
on. Unions are being formed by all kinds 
of workers. Organizers for the CIO and 
the AFL are busy in all parts of the coun- 
try. They are causing a stir in the South, 
where opposition to unions still runs high. 
They are creating a tumult by their ac- 
tivities among federal, State and mu- 
nicipal employes. 

The spread of unions into new areas, 
geographical and otherwise, is stiffening 
demands in Congress for new measures to 
curb and control union activities. Legisla- 
tion to limit strikes in key industries is 
winning strong support. Provisions are 
being attached to federal appropriation 
bills to forbid the employment of persons 
who belong to unions that assert the right 
to strike against the Federal Government. 
States and cities are writing laws against 
strikes of State and city employes. 

Unions in government. The drive to 
unionize government workers is arous- 
ing talk in Congress of drastic measures. 
But the workers for federal, State and 
city governments, incomes are 
fixed by law and appropriations, are turn- 
ing toward unions in the face of a rising 
cost of living. They see unions, by strikes 
and the power to strike, winning pay 
raises for nongovernment workers. 

Both the CIO and the AFL now are 
conducting vigorous drives for members 
among federal, State and municipal work- 
ers. Two CIO unions, the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America and 
the United Federal Workers of America, 
have just combined under the new name of 
the United Public Workers of America. 
The AFL has more than 20 different 
unions in the field, including the American 
Federation of Government Employes, 
which was created for the white-collar 
workers who do not fit into craft unions 

In size, the AFL has the edge. Of the 
2,000,000 federal workers, AFL claims a 
membership of 250,000. This does not in- 
clude some 25,000 Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority workers and quite a few others 
who belong to scattered craft unions. 
CIO’s UPWA claims from 28,000 to 30,- 
000 federal workers. 

AFL officials say they have 75,000 men 
and women enrolled in the American Fed- 
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eration of State. County and Municipal 
Workers. This figure does not include 
workers who belong to transit, electrical 
and craft unions and work for municipally 
owned utilities. CIO’s UPWA claims a 
membership of from 47,000 to 48.000 
State and municipal workers. This, also, 
does not include members of CIO’s, trans- 
it and similar industrial unions. 

In some areas of activity, federal work- 
ers are tightly organized. AFL’s National 








It is trying to guard against such a strike. 
So are the States and municipalities. The 
ban that is being written into appropria- 
tion bills is not against employes’ belong- 
ing to unions, but against their belonging 
to unions that assert they have a right to 
strike against the Government. 

Officials of AFL unions say flatly that 
they do not think government employes 
have the right to strike. Throughout the 
history of the AFGE, it has had only one 
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MAILMAN 
e..in his union—more members than letter carriers 


Association of Letter Carriers has 106 per 
cent membership, with more members than 
there are carriers as many retired carriers 
keep up their membership. Railway mail 
employes also are tightly unionized. 

And in certain types of public work, 
where salaries are regarded as far out of 
line with abilities, unionization is making 
rapid strides. Both CIO and AFL say that 
noticeable gains are being made in the 
teaching profession. AFL’s American Fed- 
eration of Teachers says a few Southern 
cities, like Atlanta, Ga., have almost 100 
per cent membership, with large gains also 
being shown in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
New York in recent months, 

Strike fears. However, it is not the 
membership of federal employes in unions 
that is arousing fears in Congress. In the 
midst of a rash of industrial strikes, Con- 
gress fears a strike by federal employes. 


threat of a strike. That was 10 years ago 
when several locals in Washington de- 
manded a strike. The locals were expelled 
by AFGE. They transferred from AFL to 
CIO and became the nucleus for the 
United Federal Workers of America. 

At the time of the break, Miss Eleanor 
Nelson was president of one of the AFGE 
locals that was expelled. She became presi- 
dent of United Federal Workers. Now, in 
the amalgamation, Miss Nelson is becom- 
ing secretary-treasurer of United Public 
Workers. Abram Flaxer, former president 
of State, County and Municipal Workers, 
is the new president of UPWA. They are 
strong believers in militant action, in mass 
meetings, in demonstrations. 

UPWA’‘s constitution says legislation, 
negotiation and education shall be the basic 
principles for advancing the cause of public 
workers and that “it shall not be the policy 
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of this organization to engage in strikes 
as a means of achieving its objectives.” 

Another article of the constitution says, 
however: “After a local union has ex- 
hausted all other methods to attain its 
collective-bargaining objectives, and_ is 
considering strike action, it shall imme- 
diately advise the International President 
of the contemplated action. The Local 
Union shall be guided by the advice and 
decisions of the International President. 
Officers of a Local Union calling strikes not 
approved by the International President 
may be suspended for such violation.” 

UPWA officials say this does not mean 
they intend to strike, but that sometimes 
it is hard to restrain workers from striking 
in the face of intolerable grievances. They 
say that, though there is no law against 
strikes, and the right to strike is funda- 
mental, their delegates have agreed vol- 
untarily to give up that right. 

Communism charges are being raised 
against some UPWA officials. A foreign- 
policy declaration adopted at the UPWA 
convention bears a resemblance to the 
line marked off by Communist publica- 
tions. And the Government Employes 
Council, composed of officials of various 
AFL unions of federal employes, is urging 
Congress to rid the federal pay rolls of all 
persons of doubtful loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment. This obviously was aimed at 
UPWA members. 

The Council said it is a practice among 
some minority groups “which call them- 
selves unions” to engage in dual allegiance, 
with their sympathies slanted toward other 
governments than that of the United 
States. The Council denounced the use of 
mass picketing and demonstrations in an 
effort to influence Congress and said ‘such 
procedures were not likely to produce legis- 
lation useful to the Government worker. 
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UPWA‘S ABRAM FLAXER 
» «+ militant action—up to a point 


State employe unions. Out’ in the 
States, concern is being shown over the 
growth of unions among State and munici- 
pal employes. The Virginia legislature, at 
its last session, enacted a law that any 
employe of the State, or of a county, city 
or town in the State who strikes is auto- 
matically “deemed to have terminated his 
employment” and shall be ineligible for 
re-employment for 12 months. In Alabama, 
the legislature adopted a resolution view- 
ing with grave concern and disfavor the 
efforts of the AFL and the CIO to unionize 
State employes. 

New York and Missouri, however, in 
constitutional provisions adopted in 1938 
and in 1945, accepted identical language 
saying: “Employes shall have the right 





FEDERAL WORKERS & THEIR CHECKS 


to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing.” Washington 
State has a statute authorizing cities that 
own and operate utilities to contract with 
employes through their labor unions. 

Cities. A study of municipal relations 
with labor unions, by Charles S. Rhyne, 
general counsel for the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, indicates few 
cities have contracts with labor unions. 
Some, like Detroit and Cleveland, have 
rules for dealing with employes. But these 
are not contracts in the legal sense. 

Baltimore, _—_ Philadelphia, Fairmont, 
W.Va., Oak Park, Ill., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Seattle do have contracts with em- 
ployes ranging from office help to utility 
and transit workers and trash collectors. 
In Fairmont, most city officials belong to 
the United Mine Workers, and the city 
contract with that union grants a checkoff 
of dues. 

Most cities argue, however, that a 
checkoff, a closed shop, maintenance of 
union membership or recognition of a 
union as sole bargaining agent for city 
employes is illegal. And many cities are 
fighting unionization, particularly of po- 
licemen and firemen. This is forbidden by 
law in Washington, D.C., and the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court has upheld the 
action of the mayor of Jackson in dis- 
missing 34 policemen who joined an AFL 
union. Union membership was construed 
as dual allegiance. 

The trend, however, is toward union- 
ization, even if the bargaining may be re- 
stricted to a presentation to Congress and 
State legislatures by union officials of 
employe claims for better pay and work- 
ing conditions. 

And, in a period of rising prices, the 
unions are making headway among a 
fixed-income group. 
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. -. Congress fixes the incomes; will Congress fix the right to strike? 
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WHERE AMERICAN FOOD GOES: 
SPREADING RELIEF THINLY 


Steps to Diminish Political Discrimination 


Efforts to supervise use 
and provide transportation 
in trucks and river boats 


People in the United States are to begin 
soon to tighten their belts somewhat to 
help feed hungry people in other parts of 
the world. A slice of 250,000,000 bushels is 
to be taken from the coming 1,000,000,000- 
bushel U.S. wheat crop, and rationing 
again is considered for meat, butter, cheese, 
and vegetable oils. Farmers are to be forced 
to feed less grain to livestock and poultry. 

The questions the public now wants an- 
swered is where this food, taken from 
U.S. consumers, is to go and who is to get 
it. They want to know about safeguards to 
make sure it goes to people in distress and 
not to black-market speculators. And there 
is interest in rumors that food is being 
used consciously for political ends. 

No simple answers to these questions can 
be given. President Truman himself gets 
varying information about food needs and 
supplies from former President Hoover, 
his special adviser on famine conditions, 
from Agriculture Secretary Anderson and 
from Fiorello H. La Guardia, head of 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. But officials closest to the 
food problem present this picture: 

The U.S. is the largest contributor to 
food-shortage areas. In 1946, this country 
plans to deliver about 15,000,000 tons of 


food, including 340,000,000 bushels of 
wheat (9,000,000 tons), 800,000 tons of 
meat, 400.000 tons of dairy products, 


mostly canned and dried milk, and 375,- 
000 tons of lard and vegetable oils. In the 
aggregate, that is slightly less food than 
was shipped abroad from the U.S. in 1945. 

About a third of this food is sched- 
uled for famine-stricken areas aided by 
UNRRA. Around 2,000,000 tons is likely 
to go to Germany for distribution to 
civilians by the Army, and the remainder 
is to go to countries that are able to pay 
for their food supplies. From information 
now available, here is what happens to 
U.S. food when it arrives: 

In Greece, U.S. food consists largely 
of dried beans and peas, with smaller 
amounts of grain, dairy products and fats. 
UNRRA is in charge of distributing these 
supplies, which are rationed and sold at a 
fixed price. Poverty-stricken Greeks get 


UNRRA food free. The Greek Govern- 


ment makes no attempt to ration home- 
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grown food, which finds its way to com- 
mercial markets at highly inflated prices. 
Greece is likely to get a fourth of the 
5,000,000 tons of food to be available from 
the U.S. to UNRRA, which promises lit- 
tle better than a starvation diet. 

Italy is scheduled to get around 1,000,- 
000 tons of U.S. food, half of it to come 
through UNRRA. Local Government offi- 
cials distribute most of these supplies, un- 
der the eyes of UNRRA observers. Italy, 
like Greece, has difficulty in moving do- 
mestic food from farms and in cities. 
Poorer classes are reduced close to starva- 
tion diet. Black markets are flourishing, 
and nefther the Italian Government nor 
UNRRA appears able to control them. 

Poland also is on UNRRA’s list, and re- 





and Black-Market Leaks 


cept fresh fruits and vegetables and some 
fish and game, is rationed. 

Yugoslavia has received around 900,000 
tons of American food, and shipments ar 
continuing near this rate. This countrys 
food problems are due principally to trang. 
portation, which is not available to dis. 
tribute products from the rich farming 
area in the north. Relief food thus goes 
to mountain villages and coastal cities, 
UNRRA has 153 observers in the coun 
try, with distribution made through vil. 
lage headmen. Some discrimination is re- 
ported because of internal political differ. 
ences, but UNRRA now requires each 
village to list persons on UNRRA rolls. 

Germany is likely to reeeive around 
2,000,000 tons of U.S. food in the current 
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FOOD CONFEREES: TRUMAN, HOOVER, ANDERSON 
... the subject—15,000,000 tons of U. S. food 


lief supplies are distributed under super- 
vision of 93 British and U.S. observers. 
Food is so scarce in Poland that no at- 
tempts have been made to establish a ra- 
tioning program and only the rich or privi- 
leged get an adequate diet. Food allot- 
ments are made, however, to miners, Gov- 
ernment workers and Red Cross workers. 

Czechoslovakia, another UNRRA coun- 
try, is reported to have the black market 
under control and is producing more of 
its own food than any other invaded area. 
UNRRA trucks have helped to solve the 
transportation problem, and all food, ex- 


year, which still will leave the Germans 
among the poorest-fed people in Europe. 
Rations recently were reduced from 1,500 
calories a day to 1,250, which is about a 
third as many calories as U.S. citizens 
receive. The black market is wide open in 
Berlin, and cigarettes are regarded as the 
only stable currency for food. 

Russia recently contributed some wheat 
to France, but food conditions inside the 
country are unknown. Two Soviet Repub- 
lics, White Russia and the Ukraine, are 
on the UNRRA list as invaded areas, but 
shipments consist of foods other than 
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AMERICAN FOOD VOLUNTEERS 


How much goes to black marketeers ... 


wheat. The relief agency has 18 observers 
in the area. 

Other relief countries, such as Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Bulgaria, are re- 
ceiving no American food. Finland lacks 
dollar exchange to buy supplies from the 
U.S., and Austria only recently has been 
put under UNRRA. Food conditions in 
each of these areas are reported to be bad. 

Western European countries pur- 
chase the food supplies they need from the 
U.S. and other areas. The amount of food 
available to them, however, is subject to 
allocation by the Combined Food Board, a 
wartime agency controlled by the U.S., 
Britain and Canada that has received a 
peacetime lease on life to meet famine con- 
ditions in various parts of the world. 

Great Britain is likely to receive close to 
1,500,000 tons of U.S. food in the current 
year, approximately the amount that was 
delivered in 1945. British food is rationed 
strictly, and allotments have become 
tighter since war ended. The British also 
have agreed to reduce their stocks of wheat 
by 200,000 tons, after already cutting a 
like amount from storage. 

France and French North Africa are 
scheduled to get more food than is shipped 
to Great Britain. French farmers rarely 
lack for food, but transportation conditions 
hamper food distribution in cities. Thus, 
city dwellers are receivjng less than 2,000 
calories a day on the average. Black mar- 
kets still exist in French cities, and the 
wealthier residents supplement their diets 
from this source. 

Belgium and the Netherlands, like 
France and Great Britain, are in the world 
markets for food. They expect to receive 
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approximately 1,200,000 
tons of U.S. food this year. 
Both countries report prog- 
ress in stamping out the 
black markets, thus pro- 
moting more even distrib- 
ution of food grown on Bel- 
gian and Dutch farms. 
Farmers generally are living 
from their own produce, 
and city dwellers are re- 
ported to be getting along. 

Norway now is produc- 
ing almost three fourths 
of her minimum food re- 
quirements, and is getting 
modest amounts of U.S. 
food. Most of the U.S. sup- 
plies consist of grain. Nor- 
way rations bread, sugar, 
fats, milk and cheese, and 
city dwellers can add un- 
rationed foods to this diet. 
The black market is re- 
ported to be only a slight 
problem in Norway, but, 
because of transportation 
problems, residents in the 
extreme northern part of 
the country are suffering. 

Asia, rather than Europe, is the real 
center of starvation and this portion of 
the world is receiving less relief. 

Japan, under military control, stands 
less chance of starvation than other Asiatic 
countries. U.S. supplies going into the 
conquered islands probably exceed 150,000 
tons of food a year. The Japanese farmer is 
eating as well as he did during wartime 
and before, but city residents are only 
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. ». supplies are thinly spread 





CHINESE FOOD SEEKERS 
e«.in the real center of starvation 


about half as well off. Distribution of food 
in Japan is under strict military super- 
vision. 

China, in contrast, faces downright star- 
vation in many areas, chiefly because of 
transportation problems that UNRRA is 
trying to meet with river boats and trucks. 
As much food is being produced in China 
as during the war, but interior parts of the 
country are experiencing famine. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of food this year has 
been promised from all sources, but this is 
unlikely to ease famine conditions. 

India is in a worse plight than China, 
due to droughts and hurricanes. This coun- 
try has offered to buy as much U.S. wheat 
and rice as she can get, but, to date, alloca- 
tions have been inadequate. India’s food 
problems also are complicated by poor 
transportation. 

The Philippines now are dependent on 
American food. All crops are far short of 
prewar production, and even sugar, a 
normal Philippine export, must be import- 
ed. In addition to some UNRRA ship- 
ments, the Philippines have been getting 
U.S. food at the rate of 500,000 tons a 
year. 

A world-wide check of the food situa- 
tion reveals that U.S. supplies are being 
spread rather thinly among needy areas, 
and that few peoples are eating half as 
much as the ordinary U.S. citizen. In gen- 
eral, most of the food is going to the 
hungry, although leaks into the black 
market are difficult to avoid. Now, be- 
cause the demand for food so greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply, the Combined Food 
Board is considering another reduction in 
requirements in distressed areas. 
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.Presiclent’s Week — a 


BURDEN OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Dwindling Hopes of Coal-Strike Settlement Without Seizure of Mines 


Proposal for enlarging 
FSA and making its head 
a member of the Cabinet 


President Truman slowly is being pushed 

into a corner by the conflicting forces about 
him. His hopes for a simple and peaceful 
settlement of national problems ate crum- 
bling, one by one. He is being compelled to 
act in the coal and railroad disputes. The 
Paris conference has broken up with little 
accomplished. And the tension between the 
President and Congress is growing. 
’ Labor disputes are occupying more 
and more of Mr. Truman’s time. The prob- 
lems have grown too large for settlement 
by Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach in normal channels. Labor leaders and 
spokesmen for management go in and out 
of the White House daily. 

In coal, the President, hoping for a set- 
tlement of the strike through regular chan- 
nels, did not move into the situation until 
the nation’s coal bins were all but empty. 
When Mr. Truman finally did step into the 
problem, he found that both the operators 
and John L. Lewis, for the miners, had 
settled firmly into positions from which 
they would not budge. In spite of the long 
postponement, White House officials by 
the week end were convinced that Mr. 
Truman would have to take over the coal 
industry. 
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In the railroad dispute, the President 
said at the outset that if negotiations broke 
down he would have to take over the rail- 
roads. Plans for such action were prepared 
long before the situation reached the criti- 
cal stage. As the time arrived for the strike, 
the President took over the railroads and 
they began operation under Government 
auspices while negotiations went ahead. 

After signing the seizure order, the 
President issued a statement asking for 
the co-operation of all railroad workers 
to keep the trains running. He said seiz- 
ure and continued operation were essen- 
tial for public health and welfare. Leaders 
of the railroad unions gave no immediate 
indication that they would call off the 
strike. 

The Paris conference devoted 22 days 
to futile fencing by the foreign ministers 
of Russia, France, Great Britain and the 
United States. It discussed without result 
a proposal for a 25-year alliance of Russia, 
Great Britain and the United States and 
the appointment of a special committee to 
work out a common policy on Germany. 

However, the ministers did agree to set 
up a committee to investigate German dis- 
armament, and they initialed a revision of 
the Italian armistice terms. The atmos- 
phere at the closing session was one of dis- 
appointment. That was the mood in which 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes re- 
turned to Washington to report to Mr. 
Truman. 

Press conference. The President gave 
no sign at his regular press conference, 
however, that he was considering the re- 
appointment of Mr. Byrnes to the Supreme 
Court, which Mr. Byrnes vacated at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request to perform other 
services during the war. Mr. Truman had 
no announcement to make with respect to 
the Court vacancy. 

An inquiry about an UNRRA report 
that the United States might fall 40 per 
cent under its foreign food promises 
brought from the President the sharp 
statement that he was taking steps to 
prevent that. He added that the United 
States was doing everything it could, and 
more than any other nation was doing, 
to aid the needy. 

Reorganization. The President opened 
his press conference with the announce- 
ment of three plans for reshuffling Govern- 
ment agencies among the departments un- 
der the authority granted to him by Con- 
gress last vear. Unless Congress vetoes 
his plans within 60 days, they will go into 
effect automatically. 

One of the changes adds various func- 
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Congress sent him calling 


tions—including the Census Bureau’s work 
on population, the Labor Department's 
Children’s Bureau and the United States 
Employes Compensation Commission—to 
the Federal Security Agency. Mr. Truman 
said he expects to ask Congress to make 
this agency a regular department with 
Cabinet status, since it now spends more 
money than several of the ten regular 
departments. 

Selective Service. At the same press 
conference, Mr. Truman issued a critical 
analysis of the Draft Extension Act. He 
said it was bad legislation, which he had 
signed reluctantly and only because con- 
ditions would be worse without it. 

On the other hand, the President said 
the exemption of 18- and 19-year-olds cuts 
the number of those who may be drafted 
from 35,000 a month to 5,000, and puts 
80,000 who had been permitted to finish 
their school year outside the draft. He said 
that under the law there is nothing to 
prevent Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey from drafting men up to 33, 
or reinducting men who served in the war 
and have been discharged. 

The extension will expire on July 1 and 
already plans are afoot in Congress for 
new legislation on the subject. At the 
moment, however, Congress is torn with 
disputes over labor and OPA legislation. 
Mr. Truman will have to fight for wnat 
he gets. 
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¢ BY TRUCK MEN 


“OPERATION, UPKEEP AND REPAIR COSTS 
ON ALL FORDS SURPRISINGLY LOW” 


From Bremerton, Washington, Mrs. 
S. E. Boyce, manager of Puget 
Sound Laundry and Dry Cleaners, 
writes to tell of the performance of 
Ford Trucks . . . and the way she 
sums it up is much the way other 
laundry operators and cleaners from 
coast to coast have expressed it. 


“We have used Ford Trucks for ten 
years,” wrote Mrs. Boyce, ‘‘and we 
now operate a fleet of six. We have 
been satisfied and pleased. In this 
production center, demands on our 
trucks have been exceptionally heavy 


in recent years, and our Fords have 
given uninterrupted service. The cost 
of operation, upkeep and repair on 
them all has been surprisingly low. 
Our best recommendation is the fact 
that we have a new truck on order 
from our Ford Dealer.” 


The new Ford Trucks are better 
than ever. Let your Ford Dealer 
tell you about the many important 
engineering advancements, designed 
to give you still greater economy, 


reliability, low-cost maintenance and 


long life. 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD - 


ON MORE JOBS 


for YOUR 
Business! 


= a 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 


Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings, more enduring than ever in severe 
service ¢e NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
4-ring pistons for oil economy * BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED 
rear bearing oil seal « NEW longer-lived 
valve springs * NEW improvements in 
cooling *« NEW efficiency in ignition « in 
carburetion « in lubrication « in ease and 
economy of servicing operations * And 
available in all truck chassis except C.O.E. 
units—the rugged, thrifty 90 HP FORD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, with many impor- 
tant advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy 
accessibility for low-cost maintenance « 
Universal service facilities « Tough, forged 
front axles ¢ Extra-sturdy rear axles with 
pinion straddle-mounted on 3 large roller 
bearings, %-floating type in light duty 
units, full-floating in all others « 3 axle 
ratios available (2 in 1-ton unit) * 2-speed 
axle available in heavy duty units at 
extra cost * Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
large drums, cast braking surfaces « 
Rugged 4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock optional at extra cost 
onlight duty units, standard on all others. 
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HE NATION'S BIGGEST holding company 
Ti: the United States Government. The 
first consolidated report on Government- 
owned corporations reveals that more 
than $5,000,000,000 of public funds is 
invested in such corporations, and that 
these, in turn, control more than $16,- 
000,000,000 worth of assets. 

Growth of Government in business re- 
sults from 14 years of depression and war. 
In that period, as the Pictogram shows, 
federal corporations expanded from 1% 
scattered and relatively minor agencies 
into a system of 36 major organizations 
that put the Government’s finger into 
nearly every aspect of the country’s life. 

Financial power has increased step by 
step with this expansion. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. started in 1933 
with authority to borrow $3,300,000,000. 
Now RFC can draw upon abe Treasury 
for $20,000,000,000. Commodity Credit 
Corp. started with a capital of $3,000,000. 
Now it is a $100,000,000 corporation and 
can borrow up to $4,750,000,000. These 
examples are typical. 

Broadened operations have developed. 
In 1933, Government corporations were 
confined, principally, to making distress 
loans to farmers, home owners, banks, 
insurance companies and railroads. The 
Panama Railroad Co. and the Inland 
Waterways Corp. were about the only 
active business operators. 

Now federal corporations operate elec- 
tric-power plants, metal plants and a tin 
smelter. There is a Government monop- 
oly in synthetic rubber. Other agencies 
buy and sell food, minerals and other 
commodities, at home and abroad. 

Control by management is held even 
more tightly than among private cor- 
porations. Government managers have 
wide discretion in making loans and 
sponsoring projects, and are responsible to 
only one stockholder, which, until recent- 
ly, exercised almost no supervision. Only 
lately have they been required to report 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Losses overshadow profits from Gov- 
ernment business activities, but only 
because some corporations are directed 
to support farm prices and to hold 
down living costs. Thus, out of a net 
loss of $4,023,000,000 expected from Gov- 
ernment business operations in the 12 
months beginning next July 1, $3,785,- 
000,000 will be attributable to subsidies. 
On the other hand, RFC, for example, 
expects to make a profit of $25,000,000 
on business loans, and Tennessee Valley 
Authority expects to net $15,500,000 from 
power sales. 

Actually, the growth and power of 
these corporations is an indication of the 
steps the U.S. has taken toward socialism, 
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12 FEDERAL me eed 


Panama Railroad Co. 
U.S. Spruce Production Corp. © 
U.S. Housing Corp. 
‘Inland Waterways Corp. 
Warrior River. Terminal Co. 
Federal Land Banks (Mixed Ownership) 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks . 
‘Regional Agricultural Credit Corps. . 
Fed. Home Loan Banks (Mixed Ownership) | 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. _- 
Cotton Stabilization Corp. 
Grain Stabilization Corp. 
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36 FEDERAL CORPORATIONS 


Panama Railroad Co. 
U.S. Spruce Production Corp. 
U.S. Housing Corp. 
Inland Waterways Corp. 
Warrior River Terminal Co. 
Federal Land Banks (Mixed Ownership) 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corp. 
Production Credit Corps. 
| Banks for Co-operatives (Mixed Ownership) } 
: Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. 
Fed. Home Loan Banks (Mixed Ownership) 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 
Home Owners Loan Corp. 
Federal Public Housing: Authority 
Defense Homes Corp. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
The RFC Mortgage Co. 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
U.S. Commercial Co. 
Rubber Development Corp. 
War Damage Corp. 
War Assets Corp. 
Commodity Credit Corp. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Tenn. Valley Assoc’d. Co-operatives, Inc. 
Export-Import Bank 
Virgin Islands Co. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Institute of Inter-American Transportation 
Inter-American Educational Foundation Inc. 
Inter-American Navigation Gorp. 
Princinradio, Inc. 


Corporations Multiply 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edity 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 





“EVERYBODY FOR HIMSELF AND---” 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Less than a year ago men were giving their lives 
for a cause. There was no thought of self. Sacrifice 
after sacrifice was being made. 

Today the whole world seems to have been trans- 
formed. There’s a scramble for power, for position, 
for material things. Governments which practiced 
self-denial against a common enemy now reach out for 
territory and more power. Governments which pro- 
fessed adherence to broad ideals are going the way of 
all flesh. The surrender to materialism is universal. 

Individuals, too, everywhere have succumbed. La- 
bor controversies are sweeping the world. Producers 
and sellers are resisting controls and, whether it be 
under the aegis of capitalism or communism, the 
waves of unrest are spreading. 

Here in America the tide of selfishness rises every 
day. Leaders who manipulate large organizations of 
people apply their political pressures to gain selfish 
ends. The Congress listens to the imagined threats of 
voters who have 18- and 19-year-old sons for the draft 
pool, while the parents of those aged 20 to 30 wonder 
why their sons must now face the draft. No longer is 
there a spirit of service—of devotion to the cause of 
all of us, the simple cause of national obligation. 

Our economic system is paralyzed by strikes. The 
pursuit of profit, whether it be by employer or em- 
ployee, has checkmated reconversion. Price ceilings 
are denounced. Black markets are thriving. Wage in- 
creases are demanded. Risk capital stands in awe of 
the passing scene. Goods are scarce. Inflation is here. 


Voice of Reason: In all this, the calm, mediating 
voice of Reason is absent. Some say it would be inef- 
fective and unpersuasive even if the call to Reason 
were articulated. There is a tendency to despair, to 
throw one’s self to the let-nature-take-its-course school 
of thought. We are, in fact, in an era of cynicism 
which in effect calls out to everybody to look out for 
himself and let the devil take the hindmost. 

It is a short road from the selflessness of the battle- 
field to the selfishness of peacetime. 

It is a longer road back to that exalted mood when 
men gave their lives for a principle—the emancipa- 
tion of mankind. 


What then, you will ask, is the answer? Isn't gl 
this “human nature” in the raw? Hasn’t it always 
been that way after wars? Aren’t people instinctively 
selfish and individualistic, and isn’t it better to recog. 
nize the inevitable and apply the totalitarian controls 
of man-made law and coercive regulation of the mass 
by the few? Russia handles the problem by one form 
of collectivism and calls it “democracy.” We in Ame. 
ica and in the British Commonwealth are urged to 
do it by “socialism” or “liberalism” and to call it 
“democracy,” too. Shall we forsake voluntarism and 
endorse coercionism? 

Where is spiritual instinct? The real answer lies 
today as always in the power of the individual to rise 
above self. That power can sometimes be stimulated 
by the organized rituals of the church and sometimes 
by the eloquence and exhortations of pastors. But more 
often it is stimulated by the sudden realization by the 
individual that he stands on the brink of disaster and 
that his only hope lies in a release of the spiritual in- 
stinct which has been intermittently within him. 

Just a year ago this instinct was neither abstract 
nor dormant. The aviator who came in on a wing 
and a prayer, the soldier who thought little of creed 
or sect the night before the battle as he grasped the 
hand of the nearest chaplain and both strove for a 
split second to find communion with God and to un- 
derstand His purposes, and the rest of us who on 
bended knee offered almost any sacrifice if we could 
but see again the children of our yesterday—all this 
was concrete enough only a few short months ago. 

Has God changed in the interim? Is He more remote 
from the conscience within us? Has materialism sud- 
denly become more attractive than it was a year ago? 
Is the mad chase for creature comforts and the satis- 
factions of the ego now more alluring than it was be- 
fore? Or is the simple truth that we have forgotten to 
be humble, forgotten to keep the faith because all 
around us people are not keeping the faith? 

It is easy enough to say that man will find his refuge 
in an obedience to the commandments of Moses or the 
teachings of Jesus. It is easy to prate of the need fora 
spiritual renaissance and to argue that it will come by 
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ties eventually make an overwhelming majority. 

The responsibility for what is happening throughout 
the world is mine and yours. It involves an abandon- 
ment of indifference. It means a return to the spirit of 
Divine Providence which bids us be humble and un- 
selfish and to seek the greatest of all compensations— 
the satisfactions that flow from service to our fellow 
men. 

What to do? Concretely, it means a response to 
the call for saving of food that others may live. 

It means a contribution of self to the solution of 
the many ills that surround us in federal, state and 
city communities. 

It means a subordination of the censure that we 
heap on others and a readiness instead in all con- 
troversies to examine ourselves honestly and without 
prejudice. 

It means a willingness to recognize that if every- 
body demands the maximum there will be no mini- 
mum for anybody. 

It means that the voice of Reason, coming from 
men of character and honesty, must be raised higher 
and higher and that we must all listen. 

It means, too, that we must listen every hour of the 
day for the voice of God, who can tell us what is 
really worthwhile in this brief span of life and what is 
the real purpose of the few years vouchsafed us. 

These years and this life are not meant to be ex- 
ploited by self for self. They are meant for the highest 
purpose that human imagination can conceive—to 
give of ourselves that others, too, may eat and live 
. . . Thou shalt not kill thy brother, whether he be 
black or white or yellow or red, and whether he wor- 
ships God in your way or his .. . Thou shalt not kill 
him by famine or by degradation, by enslavement or 
by exploitation... 

We can destroy civilization by man-made bombs 
or we can rescue it by the God-given strength of co- 
operation and human comradeship. To find that 
strength, we must recognize the divine spark of good- 
ness which reposes within us and give the spark a 
chance to glow in the darkness of human friction, 
misunderstanding and irresponsible individualism. 


Selflessness and sacrifice of a year ago have given way to universal 
selfishness and materialism—Return to national and international 
morality will come with individual regeneration. 
Isn't al looking to the pulnits alone for insniration. The 
. aluge preachers will preach to deaf ears, their words will 
tanctively sound hollow against the stubborn substance of a 
(0 a closed mind unless we concede that there must be 
change within us. Then only will the words or ideas 
the mas of our fellow men reach us. 
= form Individual regeneration will come in time, though it 
in Amr. may take more months and perhaps years of suffering 
bei . to awaken us to the folly of the present-day quest for 
a happiness through the acquisitive side of our natures. 
Millions of persons are already suffering. To these 
we must add the millions who have been suffering 
swer lis} through the war. The helpless persons driven from 
al torise | their homes by the bombs of warfare, the broken-down 
mulated human beings who wander aimlessly now in Europe 
metimes | and Asia searching for food and shelter—these are not 
Sut more ¥ the only unhappy mortals of our times. 
n by the Let us look around us inside the United States. 
ster and} Have we achieved either contentment or happiness? 
itual in- | Who is satisfied with the economic outlook and who 
him. sees an opportunity for his children to grow up in an 
abstract atmosphere of mutual trust or helpfulness to one an- 
a wing | other? Where is the “freedom from fear”? Do we hear 
of creed § talk of another war abroad? And do we see in the ri- 
ped the | vairy of groups in this country or in the leadership 
e fora yh that worships materialism, anything that remotely re- 
} to un- sembles that word “security” which we were all so 
who 1} anxious to glorify in our politics just a few short 
C could years ago? 
all this Individual responsibility: There’s no use blaming 
a3 anybody else. We shall not make progress by selecting 
reams scapegoats. Each of us must accept responsibility for 
m sud- what has happened and for what is yet to happen. 
“s ago? Reform and change will not come overnight. At best it 
ace will be a slow process of evolution. But it must follow 
vas be- the inexorable law of human experience which tells us 
ten fo that governments are no better than the men who com- 
use all pose them and democracies are no better than the peo- 
ples who make up the electorates or constituencies. 
refuge Character and morality in a people must come from 
or the modest beginnings. Usually there has to be a minority 
d fora before a majority is attained for any worthy: cause. 
me by That minority may be small, but a lot of minori- 
— 
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Business functions faster 


The Dexigraph has brought to 
business another Remington 
Rand operating economy—the useof 
high-speed photography to copy re- 
cords in full or reduced size—confi- 
dentially in the privacy of your own 
office! 

With the simple and economical 
Dexigraph method, exact copies of 
any paper or document are being re- 
produced at speeds up to several 
hundred per hour. Statements, re- 
ports, correspondence, statistical in- 
formation and other material are 








easily Dexigraphed by any 
member of the office staff. 
Dexigraph completely eliminates 
the possibility of errors and the need 
to read proof or check for accuracy. 
If it’s Dexigraphed, it’s copied right 
and copied fast! 
. Why not talk over the economies 
of business photography with one of 
ourspecialists? Long experienced with 
record-keeping and record-copying 
methods, he can tell you what you 
can save with this modern develop- 
ment, and where. 





THREE Methods of Business Photography from ONE Logical Source 
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bicantnond 


For copying business records of 
all types on microfilm at high 
speed. Now available on lease 


or contract. tized paper. 


Photographic Records Division 





DEXIGRAPH 


Camera copies any business 
papers or documents in full 
or reduced facsimile on sensi- 





PORTACR APY 


Makes contact prints of any- 
thing printed, written or drawn. 
Uses sensitized paper, cloth or 
film. 


pringon Rend 


Room 1626, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Pre ene € 
of National Issues 


Hurried Changes 
In the Draft Law: 
Views of Editors 


The emergency measure by which Con- 
gress at the last minute hurriedly passed a 
45-day extension of the draft, with amend- 
ments exempting fathers and _ teen-age 
youths from induction, is criticized by a 
large majority of commenting newspapers, 
The editors view a continuance of Se- 
lective Service, substantially in its war- 
time form, as a necessity for some months, 
at least. This view is based, principally, 
on the argument that military power is es- 
sential to international prestige. A small 
minority believes, however, that a vol- 
untary-enlistment program will be suff- 
cient to fill the needs of the military forces, 

“Congress has made a miserable botch 
of its responsibilities as guardian of the 
national defense and custodian of Ameri- 
can military prestige in a troubled world,” 


declares the New York Times (Ind.). This 


paper observes that the measure passed by 
Congress “for all practical purposes . .. 


might as well not exist.” Not only will it 
jeopardize demobilization schedules and 
confuse military planning both at home 
and in occupation areas, the Times adds, 
but “it is bound to delight our enemies, 
dismay our friends and persuade great 
numbers of people all over the world that 

. we do not take our international re- 
sponsibilities very seriously.” 

By excluding from induction “the two 
groups that necessarily provide the bulk 
of potential servicemen,” says the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant (Ind.-Rep.), the 
present measure “terminates [the draft] 
in fact ... for the next 45 days.” 

Believing that “the chances of obtaining 
any worthwhile extension are slim,” the 
Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) declares 
that “the House by positive action and the 
Senate by procrastination have struck 
down much of the power and influence of 
the United States in a world in which 
power will shape the future.” 

“We are going to find it increasingly dif- 
ficult,” predicts the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer (Ind.-Rep.), “to convince our 
allies, let alone our enemies, that we mean 
business in preserving peace. VThis news- 
paper urges the public to “demand that 
Congress muster the courage to extend the 
draft without crippling amendments be- 
yond the new July 1 dead line.” 

Y Defeat of the draft, says the Philadelphia 

(Pa.) Record (Ind.), “will weaken the 
hand of Secretary Byrnes” in peace ne- 
gotiations. V 

The Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal 
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That is 


fascinating | 


You, too, will be fascinated with the smooth, mellow goodness of 





Blatz Beer, just as millions of Americans have been for nearly a century. 
And you'll find that Blatz today exemplifies the peak perfection 


of the brewing art... never sharp... never bitter... always just as you 





like it. Next time and every time you want real enjoyment, ask for Blatz. 








And if by chance there’s none available ... remember to ask again 
for the beer that’s fast becoming America’s Good Taste Favorite . . . Blatz. 
Copyright 1946, Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. @ / Our 95th Year Buy us Savings Bonds 














LOO YEARS AGO 


The friendly custom of Col. James Crow 
was to let no traveler pass his distillery without inviting him in 


to partake of some of his excellent whiskey. 








OLD CROW 


BRAND 





Kexrucny, STRAtciT 
RBON WHISKEY 








A Teal Coat Name 


\. AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES ! 





Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or kye « 100 Prom + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Pro and Con 
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(Ind.) believes that the lack of replace. 
ments is a threat to the morale of men 
long overseas. “Voluntary enlistments,” it 
observes, “will not support such an army, 
navy and air force as the United States 
must maintain for the next few years at 


least.” 

The Troy (N.Y.) Record (Rep.) stress. 
es the effect of “this rag-tag, stop-gap leg. 
islation” in prolonging the uncertainty of 
many youngsters as to their future, and 
accuses Congress of an “evasion of duty” 
in not passing an effective, longer-term 
draft extension. @ 

But the San Antonio Express (Ind.) be. 
lieves that “Congress’s slow approach to 
the draft-law question is not a bad idea,” 
and adds that, should the draft expire, 
“the results might be salutary,” since it 
might induce the Army to initiate improve. 
ments in personnel relations and in pay 
that would encourage enlistments. This 
paper sees no immediate need for a draft- 
ed army “because no other nation in its 
senses will risk war with the United States 
so long as this country alone shall possess 
the atomic bomb.” 

Preference for a volunteer army for 
peacetime also is expressed by the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Daily News (Ind.). But, 
it argues, “until an adequate volunteer 
army is in being, continuation of the draft 
is the only way to replace the veterans 
who have a right to come home.” 

Citing the steady decline in enlistments 
and the fact that nearly half of them are 
for short-term service, the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind.-Dem.) points out that “unless the 
draft issue is confronted squarely by July 
1, the Army will have an insufficient nun- 
ber of men for the tasks to which it is com- 
mitted in Germany, Austria and Japan.” 

‘A permanent draft law” is advocated 
by the Washington (D.C.) Times-Herald 
(Ind.) -—“‘a real draft law, calling the boys 
up [from] 18 fort least a year's}service.” It 
considers universal military training “just 
about indispensable for the United States,” 
and cites benefits of such a system to the 
individual’s health and skills.A% 

This principle has the support also of 
the Shreveport (La.) Times (Ind.-Dem), 
which says draft extension is only “the 
least of the steps necessary.” It urges im- 
mediate provision for universal training 
observing, with the atomic bomb in mind, 
that “the theory of holding up training 
now because of uncertainty as to futur 
weapons simply is advocacy of a_ policy 
of being unprepared.” 

The Paterson (N.J.) Morning Call 
(Ind.), recognizing the probability that 
Selective Service will be needed for some 
time, but that a “growing sentiment” for 
exemption of 18-year-olds and fathers al 
so exists, hopes for “a new selective setv- 
ice act that will meet the needs of th 
situation while, at the same time, givilf 
consideration to the fathers and the youth 
of our nation.” 
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ONE OF 34 INTERNATIONALS 





IN THE WILLERS FLEET 
















MRS. WILLERS LEAVES HOME FOR HER OFFICE 


LADY TRUCK-LINE OPERATORS 


THEY HOLD THEIR OWN AND MORE, IN 


A HARD-DRIVING, 


heep, hogs and cattle aren’t dainty 
critters to truck-haul from stock- 
yards to packing plants. Petroleum prod- 
ucts don’t scent the air with the delicate 
odors of French perfumes. Truck trans- 
port is a hard-driving, tough-talking 
business. 

It’s a man’s realm, truck transport, 
but give that realm a second look and 
this is what you find—important Ameri- 
can truck lines are sometimes operated 
by attractive women. 

One of these women is Mrs. Leone 
Willers, owner of Willers Truck Service, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Sixteen years ago Mrs. 
Willers started with a second-hand 
truck. She drove it herself. 

Today Willers Truck Service operates 
34 International Trucks and 35 livestock 
semi-trailers, in eight states. Forty driv- 





MRS. HERMAN, RIGHT, ENTERTAINING FRIENDS 


HE-MAN BUSINESS 


ers and five shop mechanics are em- 
ployed. The fleet has hauled 10,000 ani- 
mals in a single night. 

Another lady truck-line operator is 
Mrs. Mabel Herman, owner of the Her- 
man Oil Transport Company, Fremont, 
Nebr., who became a truck operator when 
an accident robbed her of her husband. 
Mrs. Herman, like Mrs. Willers, started 
with a single truck. 

By 1939 Mrs. Herman had become 
the leading petroleum transporter in 
Nebraska. Her biggest semi-trailers haul 
5,400 gallons of oil on a single run. Each 
truck and semi-trailer averages 12,000 
miles of highway travel a month. She 
employs 30 drivers. 

Yes, these two ladies operate truck 
lines. They talk to drivers, mechanics, 
shippers and consignees in the language 






















that each understands. 

That’s one side of their personalities. 
The other is charm, femininity, and 
taste in dress and decoration. And note 
this evidence of business acumen: 

These ladies operate International 
Trucks almost exclusively, because 
Internationals deliver such economical, 
trouble-free performance. 

And both of these ladies know the 
worth of truck service that keeps trucks 
operating at minimum cost per ton-mile 
—International Service, supplied by the 
nation’s largest company-owned g 
branch organization and by Inter- ea | 


national Dealers everywhere. 
Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL <te> TRUCKS 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time. NBC Network. 


VERANO 


Eee » GASOLINE: 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCK HAULING 5,400 GALLON SEMI-TRAILER 


"WE STAND FOR FAIR PLAY... 


AND OUR FOLKS KNOW iT." 







For generations, farm families in 
"Lincoln Land" have known that the 
Prairie Farmer-—WLS Protective 

Union has teeth in it. No trickster 
can take advantage of them-—— 
and get away with it. When we 
say, "If in doubt, write to 
Prairie Farmer-WLS before 
entering into any deal with 
strangers," we mean it. Our 
files, bulging with cases 
"disposed of" with justice to 
alli concerned, demonstrate the 
value of this non-stop 
protection.--B.D.B. 


“Effective protection 
never stops working.” 


FO rrctye Ot Aint 


President, Prairie Farmer and WLS 





This is another reason why “‘Lincoln Land” 
folks believe in Prairie Farmer-WLS 


Prairie Farmer-WLS Protective Union, like our many other 

~ century-tested services, tends to intensify confidence and belief. 
The thousands who have used Protective Union know they can 
rely on us. There is no question mark in their minds as they 
read about a new farming method or hear a storm warning 
broadcast. And this same positive belief 
extends to our advertisers—they share the 
confidence we have built and increased 
with so many neighborly services to the 
folks of ‘Lincoln Land.”’—the 350,000 
Prairie Farmer-reading families, the vast 
WLS listening audience. Because these 
folks believe in us, they have confidence 
in our advertisers. 


RAIRIE FARMER YY 


ne CHICAGO 


BORRIBGE D. BUTLER, Presidenc 


Where Prairie 
Farmer-WLS Influ- 
ence 1s Concentrated 
Among 14,000,000 
People 
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Question —. 
of the 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Should the Government continue 
to pay subsidies as a means of hold- 
ing down prices of commodities? 


Because of nation-wide discussion 
over the proposal to continue price 
subsidies for another year, The United 
States News asked members of Con- 
gress, agricultural experts, businessmen 
and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Ways and Meons 
Committee, 


answers: 


Consumer subsidies have no place in 
our regular system of economy. Subsidies 
are a commercial narcotic—just as mor 
phine is a physical narcotic. Both are 
dangerously habit forming. Neither should 
be used except in extreme cases. Subsidies 
have drugged our economic system. We 
must begin the cure at once and continue 
it rapidly and firmly. 

Government should not continue to pay 
subsidies as a policy of holding down 
prices. It should sincerely encourage maxi- 
mum production and permit the American 
system of free enterprise to operate. Ample 
production is a more effective control over 
prices than Government regulations can 
ever be. 


Rep. John Taber 


(Rep.), N. Y.; Member, Appropriations Com- 
mittee, 


answers: 


Subsidies have been amongst the most 
prolific sources of inflation all through 
the war period. They have reduced the 
price on many vital commodities and 
thereby increased the amount of funds 
that are available. to buy goods. The 
result has been a steady and decisive 
inflation. 

If we continue subsidies we are going 
to continue to have inflation. It seems 
to me that it is about time to stop infla- 
tionary activities, stop promoting scarci- 
ties, and let the users pay for the products 
they buy. 


George C. Hatch 


Ogden, Utah; President, New Council of 
American Business, Inc.; General Managef, 
Intermountain Network, 

answers: 

Under tod:.’s market conditions and 
with the difficulties of peacetime adjust- 
ment to labor siortages and changes im 
man-hour productivity, there are many 
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producers whose costs are abnormally and 
temporarily higher than industry aver- 
ages. 

Without subsidies they may be forced 
to the outer margin of competition and 
may have to curtail or suspend urgently 
needed production. 

Price rises to meet the exceptionally 
high-costs of the marginal producers would 
be unfair to consumers who would be pe- 
nalized on entire industry product and who 
would be paying out many times the 
amounts of proposed subsidies. Subsidies 
should be continued until normal industry 
averages. 

This will help to maintain higher levels 
of production, which is the surest hope 
of beating inflation. 


L. C. Hart 


Washington, D. C.; President, Producers 
Council, Inc., 


answers: 


The payment of Government subsidies 
through deficit financing is inflationary 
and should be discontinued. The subsidiza- 
tion of industry and agriculture also is 
dangerous and undesirable because it ex- 
pands centralized governmental control 
over private enterprise. 3 

The plan for paying subsidies to build- 
ing-product manufacturers, in place of 
making needed ceiling-price increases, is 
ineffective and wasteful. Full production 
of materials will not be possible so long 
as the Government is able, through con- 
trols, subsidies, or otherwise, to determine 
and change on short notice the rules under 
which business is conducted. 


James D. Francis 


Huntington, W. Va.; President, Island Creek 
Coal Co., 


answers: 


I am not in favor of subsidies to keep 
prices down. The same people who buy the 
goods at a lower price, directly or in- 
directly, pay the taxes, which will mean 
that they actually make no saving after 
all. This is especially true when most peo- 
ple have excess funds, and lack of legiti- 
mate spending increases the danger of in- 
flation. 


Wm. Rhea Blake 


Memphis, Tenn.; Executive Vice President 
National Cotton Council of America, 


answers: 


Generally speaking, I am sure that 
all branches of the raw cotton industry 
subscribe to the position of the lead- 
ing national farm organizations—name- 
ly, that Government subsidies to hold 
down prices of commodities are un- 
sound and should be discontinued at 
the earliest possible date consistent with 
the orderly liquidation of the present 
subsidy program. 
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“Oh, oh! Cyclone Fence again! 


People just don't cooperate any more!” 


E frankly admit Cyclone’s un- 

W popularity with thieves and 

marauders. So many plants are in- 

sisting on the all-around protection 

of Cyclone Chain Link Fence, that 

it’s getting tougher all the time to 
earn a dishonest dollar. 

Cyclone Fence is tough. It stays 
taut and true through years of worry- 
free service. Special features insure 
that the rails won’t buckle, the gates 
won’t drag, and the posts won’t get 
out of alignment. 

With Cyclone Fence, you’re sure 
to find the right type to fit your par- 


ticular requirements. And our en- 
gineers are available—without obli- 
gation—to estimate costs and help 
you get the most from your planning. 

Whether you order now or later, 
you'll want our free, 32-page illust- 
rated fact-book on U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence, giving data and specifications 
on 14 different types. Why not mail 
the coupon today for your free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, III. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


















Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E 56 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


It’s full of facts, 


eee ee 
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| Accounting 


F Transmitting 
Information 


3 Record 
Keeping 


HERE WAS A TIME when the basic routines of 
| peaiibene transmitting information, and keep- 
ing records were time-consuming, costly operations 
for banks. But no more... 

Now most leading banks use Recordak, the photo- 
graphic machine that pioneered the application of 
modern microfilming to business systems. 

With it, banks have simplified and speeded book- 
keeping procedures . . . eliminated much expensive 
duplication. With it, they transmit checks for collec- 
tion faster, cheaper, and with the complete protection 
photographic methods alone provide. With it, they 
have developed Recordak record-keeping systems 
which are the last word in safety, convenience of 
operation and reference, economy of space. 


Recordak has speeded up these routines for in- 


the photographic business machine . . . basic as the typewriter ... adding machine a) 
SS SY 


dustry, too... for retail selling, transportation, and 
many other fields. 

As a result, Recordak-equipped manufacturers 
now record payrolls, time cards, orders faster . . . 
keep records safer . . . reduce filing space 98%. 
Recordak-equipped department stores make collec- 


‘tions and adjustments quicker . . . with fewer cus- 


tomer misunderstandings and complaints. Recordak- 
equipped railroads now handle waybills with the 
lightning speed yardmen want, and the photographic 
accuracy and completeness traffic men need. 
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routines with RECORDAK... 


the photographic business machine 


Find out what Recordak can do to improve 
your routine operations. You'll get many good 
ideas about what Recordak can do to help you from 
our interesting, new book,“50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It explains what Recordak microfilming 
is... how it works .. . what it is doing for other 
leading companies ... how surprisingly little it costs. 
This book is free. Write for it. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


..- duplicating machine ely 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





RECORDAK CORPORATION 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send your new book on Recordak 
—**50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 


Firm 








Street 
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SEARCH FOR ANTISTRIKE DEVICE 


Likelihood that Senate’s Plan Will Be Less Restrictive than Case Bill 


Reliance of opposition on 
delay tactics to prevent 
issue from reaching vote 


Coneress is groping for a formula that 
will really help to limit strikes. This time, 
the legislators are working on the assump- 
tion that the wartime technique of seizing 
strike-bound plants is not an effective con- 
trol. Many friends of labor now believe 
that penalties against individual strikers 
may be necessary to bring an end to strikes 
that affect the national economy. 

Opponents of antistrike legislation now 
under discussion in the Senate are relying 
on delaying actions to block passage of 
legislation until pressure for a new law is 
relieved. There appears to be little doubt 
that the Senate will pass some kind of 
labor law if the issue is permitted to reach 
a vote. However, action in time to bring 
a settlement of the current soft-coal dis- 
pute is not likely. 

In one week of debate, the Senate has 
indicated that it probably will not vote for 
as many restrictive provisions against 
unions as are contained in the House-ap- 
proved Case bill. The Senate may enlarge 
present Government powers to seize strike- 


bound plants and mines when the public © 


interest is at stake. Considerable senti- 
ment also exists for penalties on individual 
strikers who refuse to return to their jobs 
after seizure. Federal mediation machin- 
éry of some kind doubtless will be -ap- 
proved. 

The search for an effective formula has 
brought a number of proposals. Some of 
the more important ideas follow: 

Government seizure of mines or 
plants could be ordered by the President 
when he found a dispute was of such mag- 
nitude as to endanger the national interest. 
Under this plan, only major strikes would 
result in seizure. The others would be 
fought out on the picket line as at present. 

Penalties against strikers are pro- 
posed in an effort to plug what Congress 
considers to be a loophole in the present 
Smith-Connally Act. This law provides no 
penalty that would force a striker to re- 
turn to the job after seizure of the mines 
or plants. Samples of the penalties now 
proposed are: 

Loss of Wagner Act benefits. One idea 
would deprive a worker of the protection 
of the Wagner Act if he failed to go back 
to work following seizure. The Act could 
not be used to compel the employer to 
reinstate the worker. If the empleyer later 
rehired him, the worker would lose the 
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seniority rights based on his previous em- 
ployment. Another proposal would deprive 
strikers of Wagner Act protection if they 
engaged in violence or’ intimidation. 

Injunctions could be issued by the 
courts, under another plan, to enjoin vio- 
lence in strikes. Individuals thus might 
be fined or jailed for contempt of court if 
they violated the injunctions. 

Union leaders would be subjected to 
fines or prison terms, under several pro- 
posals, when they encourage or promote a 
strike after seizure. Such a provision, how- 
ever, has not proved effective in the Smith- 
Connally Act because it requires some 
overt act on the part of the union official. 
The Lucas bill attempts to make it the 
duty of the official to order his members 
back to work upon seizure. 

A mediation board is proposed in 
several bills. The board would have no 
power to order the terms of a contract, 
but would seek to help the parties to reach 
their own settlement. The mildest form 
of this plan is contained in the bill of the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee. 
This would require no advance notice of 
strikes and no cooling-off period, but 
merely would strengthen the existing con- 
ciliation machinery. Other bills propose 
cooling-off periods of 30 to 60 days. The 
Case bill would use court injunctions to 
enforce the waiting period for strikes or 


lockouts. A plan of Republican Senators 
Ball, Taft and Smith would deprive work- 
ers of Wagner Act benefits if they strike 
before the mediation period ends. 
Fact-finding boards would make 
recommendations in the case of disputes 
in public utilities only, according to sev- 
eral proposals. Little support exists for 
the original suggestion of President Tru- 
man that a fact-finding board for any ma- 
jor dispute be authorized by law. 
Arbitration would be offered as a solu- 
tion in disputes where mediation failed, but 
neither side would be compelled to accept 
arbitration, under most proposals. 
Secondary boycotts would be pro- 
hibited by several bills, subject to injunc- 
tions or criminal penalties. This is aimed 
at unions that refuse to work on materials 
or parts that come from a plant where a 
rival union has the bargaining contract. 
Those are the major proposals advanced 
for solving the strike problem. There also 
are bills aimed directly at John L. Lewis’s 
demand for a health and welfare fund, and 
others that would prohibit interference 
with transportation of farm produce to 
market. Other bills would withdraw the 
benefits of the Wagner Act from super- 
visory employes, in a move to head off 
another Lewis demand. 
The coal strike developed the pressure 
in the Senate for some type of strike curb. 
Any bill that is passed, how- 














THE COMING PICKET LINE? 


—Talburt in Washington News 


ever, is expected to cover the 
general field of labor dis- 
putes, and not to be confined 
to issues such as health funds 
and foremen. The bill, if it 
comes, will be the direct re- 
sult of Mr. Lewis’s strike, 
just as the Smith-Connally 
Act was inspired by the 
Lewis walkouts in 1943. 


Mine Seizure 


Only a last-minute, unex- 
pected agreement on a new 
contract between the coal 
operators and John L. Lewis 
appears now to stand in the 
way of Government seizure 
of the soft-coal mines. Failure 
of both sides in the dispute 
to accept President Truman’s 
proposal for arbitration leaves 
Mr. Truman with little re- 
course but to seize. 

Seizure could prove to be 
more effective as a threat to 
force compromises in_ the 
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SKY TRAFFIC COP wi 20-miG UYfO5 


AIR TRAFFIC is rapidly reaching the stage calling 
for traffic control which extends far beyond the 
restricted range provided by present-day methods. 

A radically new system combining air naviga- 
tion and traffic control, called Navar, has been 
developed by IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories. The heart of this system is an elec- 
tronic “traffic cop” with 80-mile eyes. 

Navar will project an electronic “moving pic- 
ture” on a chart in the airport control center— 
showing the exact location and identity of every 
plane in the air within eighty miles! This elec- 
tronic moving picture is duplicated simultaneously 
in the planes. Every pilot not only sees his own 
plane but knows where all others are in relation 
to him as well as the ground. 


Navar is the outgrowth of Visioneering by an 
IT&T group that ’way back in the thirties devel- 
oped the first automatic radio compass, foretelling 
the end of “blind” flying. Now embellished with 
refinements of war-proved Radar, the new Navar 
system holds the golden promise of air traffic con- 
trol with almost unbelievable exactness and safety. 


This is only one of many new ways in which 
T is broadening man’s horizon through com- 
munications... television... radio. 


Today, as for twenty-five years, the international 
experience of physicists and electronic engineer- 
ing specialists of IT&T’s Federal Telecommuni- 
cation Laboratories is dedicated to the enrichment 
of the world through pioneer achievement. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 








LL during the depression and war 
A years, Better Homes & Gardens 
magazine was helping millions of 
families dream and plan the homes 
they couldn’t have at the time. 


Now they’re going to have then— 
in the biggest homemaking boom 
in history. 


And as the millions of dreams 
crystallize into buying, do you see 
BH&G in an entirely new light — as 
your highway into the tremendous 
home market it has helped to shape? 


NO, PLACE 
LIKE elm 


— and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 
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negotiations than as a means of inducing 
miners to return to the pits. This seemed to 
be the only hope of Government officials, 
who thought they noticed more of a tend- 
ency toward compromise on the part of 
operators and union officials after the Presi- 
dent had suggested arbitration. Neither 
Mr. Lewis nor the employers were anxious 
to have a third party make the decision for 
them on issues which are fundamental to 
the industry. 

The record shows that seizure of the 
mines has never, in itself, caused a return 
to work. It took orders from Mr. Lewis, 
after seizure, to end the strikes of 1943 and 
1945, even when a war was on. Back in 
1919, another strike was 
ended only by’ a wage increase recom- 
mended by the Government. That strike 
lasted a month and a half, even after the 
Government invoked a war statute to en- 
join the walkout, and took Mr. Lewis into 
court on contempt proceedings. 

The mutual dislike of the operators 
and Mr. Lewis for Government operation 
of the mines may provide a new incentive 
to their own negotiations in the present 
controversy. In the 1945 coal strike, the 
operators and Mr. Lewis signed up quick- 
ly, once the mines were taken over. The 
Government at that time made it clear 
it would not attempt to write the contract, 
as it had done during the 1943 seizure. 
Seizure in the present case might force 
new concessions from both sides on the 
issue of a health and welfare fund, the 
main stumbling block to a settlement. 
When negotiations broke down last week, 
Mr. Lewis appeared ready to compromise 
further, but the operators’ committee said 
that it had no authority to sign an agree- 
ment on this issue. 

The health-fund issue thus rested on 
dead center when the proposal of arbitra- 
tion was rejected. Mr. Lewis demanded 
that the operators pay into a union-ad- 
ministered fund an amount equal to 7 per 
cent of the gross pay roll of each company. 
Operators estimated this would amount 
to about $70,000,000 a year, but Mr. 
Lewis contended this figure was high. 

The proposed fund is intended to pro- 
vide medical services for coal miners and 
their families; hospitalization, life and 
health insurance and rehabilitation of in- 
jured miners, and assistance in hardship 
cases. Any remainder would be used for 
educational and cultural work among the 
miners. 

The operators’ committee replied that 
it could not commit other operators to 
such a plan, because it was not properly a 
question of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. The operators’ spokesmen’ ob- 
jected that the industry would be sub- 
jected to double taxation, because it al- 
ready pays about 10 cents per ton of coal 
in taxes and premiums for Social Security, 
unemployment compensation, accident in- 


postwar coal 


surance and vocational-disease insurance. 
They argued that the health-fund issue is 
of public concern and a question for Con- 
gress to pass upon. 

Elements of a compromise, however, 
were contained in the offer of the opera- 
tors to explore with the union the pos- 
sibilities of a fund that would be used for 
extreme hardship cases, but would be ad- 
ministered by some outside agency, such 
as the Red ‘Cross. This proposal had been 
made earlier, but was rejected by Mr. 
Lewis. 

The companies also have offered to turn 
over to the union, for its administration, 
all funds now collected from the miners for 
payment of doctors, hospitalization and 
similar purposes. They also are willing to 





e « - how much compromising? 


concede that all companies will accept the 
provisions .of State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, where such acceptance is op- 
tional by law. 

There is a possibility of a compromise, 
therefore, based on a joint administration 
of the fund by operators and the union, 
possibly with a neutral chairman. Mr. 
Lewis showed a willingness to negotiate on 
the size of the pay-roll tax. He also has in- 
dicated he would make compromises on the 
question of bringing .foremen into the 
union, by limiting the number who would 
be eligible in each mine. To encourage such 
compromises, the Government may have to 
seize the mines once more. 


CIO’s New Line 


A new CIO line is emerging on such sub- 
jects as Communism, politics and wage de- 
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my Whether you live in a city apartment easily accessible to your busi- 
on, : ; : : 
ioe ness...a home with a yard for the children in any of the attractive 
ind suburban communities . . . a country place. . . or a home in one of 
to Northern Illinois’ progressive smaller cities or towns, the finest recre- 


ational and cultural advantages in the nation are available to you. 

For Chicago and Northern Illinois is truly a leading educational 
center of the world. Northwestern University, the University of 
Chicago — these are only the two largest of scores of outstanding 
institutions providing almost unlimited facilities for learning. Open 
to everyone are the thousands of fine churches, great libraries, 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Museum of Science and Industry. The Shedd Aquarium, Adler Plan- 
etarium and Brookfield Zoological Park . . . the opera, the theatre, 
symphony music are here for your enjoyment. 





And stretching westward from the Lake Michigan shore with 
its sandy Leaches and excellent yacht harbors, 41,000 acres of parks 





and forest preserves await your holiday with horseback riding, pic- 
nicking, fishing, swimming, sailing and golf—more than 200 courses 
within 40 miles of the city. The beautiful valleys of the Fox and Rock 
Rivers, the inviting waters of numerous inland lakes —all are within 
easy reach by fine auto highways. 

Two major league baseball clubs, college and professional foot- 
ball, the colorful Golden Gloves boxing tournament, the famous 





Mackinac Yacht races, the International Livestock Show — these are 


some of the many important competitions centering here. There are 





winter sports — skating, skiing, tobogganing, hockey, ice boating, 

'9 . duck shooting. Then, too, this area is within a day’s drive or a few 

A hours by plane of the Wisconsin, Michigan and Canadian fishing 
and resort country. 
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" TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


why people enjoy living in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
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GOOD food at noon 


AMERICA’S LEADING FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT HOUSE 
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BETTER work 


® Don’t let a hurried 
noon-day snack reduce 
your workers’ productive 
output. America’s leading 
factories have found it pays 
to provide proper nutri- 
tional balance by serving 
good food inside the plant 
—with equipment planned 
and installed by PIX. 


The same engineering 
skill that has served Gen- 
eral Motors, Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Aluminum Co. of 
America, and hundreds of 
other industrial leaders, 
can help solve your feeding 
problem efficiently—even 
if your budget is limited. 

Write us 
your require- 
ments and we'll 
send you our 
recommenda- 
tions and illus- 
trated litera- 
ture. 


aLBERT PICK Coan 


Dept. D, 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 
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mands. The effects of this new line are to 
be felt by employers, politicians and the 
left and right-wing groups of the CIO. 

CIO’s new course was disclosed by 
Philip Murray, the organization’s presi- 
dent, at a convention of the United Steel- 
workers of America. Mr. Murray also 
heads this union. The program outlined by 
Mr. Murray at convention is the program 
that CIO can be expected to follow in 
the future. It is this: 

Communists who seek to take a more 
active part in CIO affairs are to be given 
a cold reception. Mr. Murray serves notice 
that Communists, Socialists and other out- 
side groups will not be permitted to “in- 
filtrate, dictate or meddle” in affairs of the 
Steelworkers Union or the CIO. This is 
Mr. Murray’s answer to the Communist 
Party’s recent order to its members to 
work openly in the unions, strive for union 
leadership and take credit publicly for 
their actions. 

Mr. Murray, however, will not go so far 
as to oppose an outright constitutional 
ban on Communists as members of the 
CIO. He showed this when he successfully 
blocked a move by 250 Steelworkers’ 
locals to induce the Union to adopt 
such a ban. Mr. Murray’s note of cau- 
tion here is designed to avert an open 
break between the left and right-wing 
factions of the CIO. 

In politics, President Truman is to re- 
ceive cool treatment at the hands of the 
CIO for a while. Later, when the 1948 
campaign line-up is clear, CIO is likely to 
be back plugging for the Democratic slate. 


" Speakers and resolutions at the Steelwork- 


ers’ convention carefully avoided reference 
to Mr. Truman, a sharp contrast to the 
high praise that the delegates always had 


‘for President Roosevelt. Stress was placed 


upon the importance of pursuing President 
Roosevelt’s legislative aims, but Mr. Tru- 
man’s support of these aims was ignored. 

Wage demands of CIO unions are ex- 
pected to follow in the future the pattern 
set by the Steelworkers. The latter group 
served notice that it would ask for a 30- 
hour week, with retention of present take- 
home pay, when its contract with the steel 
companies expires on Feb. 15. They also 
will demand a guaranteed annual wage and 
a health fund. 

Mr. Murray’s Steelworkers’ convention 
appears to have provided a good preview 
of the CIO’s future stand on these is- 
sues. It remains to be seen whether his 
stern warning to the Communists will 
be obeyed. 


Railroad Wages 


The wage dispute which resulted in 
Government seizure of the railroads de- 


_veloped out of the following situations: 


Wages of rail workers have lagged be- 
hind wages of factory workers since 1941. 
In that year, the average railroad em- 


ploye earned about 5 cents an hour more 
than the average factory worker. Since 
January, 1941, however, straight-time 
average hourly earnings of rail workers 
have risen 191% cents, while .wages of 
manufacturing workers rose 30 cents an 
hour, not counting many recent increases, 
Railroad workers now average about 91 
cents an hour, against an average of 97 
cents an hour for factory workers. 


Daily rates, up to the current negotia- — 


tions, were as follows, for operating em- 
ployes of the roads: 

Engineers ranged from $8.96 a day for 
passenger trains, to $10.40 for freight 
trains. 

Firemen were paid $7.38 on passenger 
runs, and $8.39 on freight runs. 

Conductors received $8.59 on freight 
trains, and $9.21 on passenger trains. 

Trainmen were paid $7.19 on passenger 
runs, and $7.25 on freight runs. 

Switchmen received $7.14 a day. 

Wage demands. The 20 Railroad 


Brotherhoods originally asked an increase § 





Wide World 
MR. WHITNEY 
-.. the trainmen had a schedule 


of 30 cents an hour. They rejected a 16- 
cent raise proposed by arbitration panels 
and, in the case of the Trainmen and Engi- 
neers, by a presidential emergency board. 
The Trainmen and Engineers last week re- 
duced their demand to 20 cents an hour. 
The carriers said they would not go above 
16 cents. 

Working rules. The carriers reported 
that it would cost them more to put into 
effect the rules changes demanded by the 
Trainmen and Engineers than it would to 
pay the 20-cent wage demand. 

President Truman’s order taking over 
the roads was issued after A. F. Whitney, 
head of the Trainmen, had said the strike 
would go on as scheduled. 
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THE DECLINE 


You will find in this casual street 
scene food—for thought. 


Once, it was the few—the ‘‘chafing 
dish’’ market—who created our food- 
industry millionaires. But, within 
decades, we have seen the steady, al- 
most fantastic shrinking of the rate 
of profit. Now, it is so small that only 
the consuming powers of the millions 
can preserve any industry under a 
system of private enterprise. 


It is our good fortune that the 
capacity of these Wage Earner mil- 
lions to consume—and pay for what 
they want—has attained unbelievable 
levels. In fact, at this moment, we 
must correct the fallacy of our think- 
ing that production lags are solely 
responsible for our present shortages. 
The facts are that our production 
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levels are at fabulous new highs—but 
the buying of a new group of people— 
the Wage Earner millions—has swept, 
is sweeping the market places clean. 


Yes—we have reached the era in 
which the buying power, the prefer- 
ences of our Wage Earner millions 
dominate all our markets. 


Your advertising raises or lowers 
the sluice-gates on their immense 
wealth—now four times that of all 
America had saved up back in 1918. 


Your advertising directs their 
choice. 


But your advertising must reach 
the Wage Earner millions in the mag- 
azines of thgir choice—not yours. 
These families turn to True Story 
because its pages live with stories from 
their people, their kind, their neigh- 
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borhood. They see themselves page by 
page, issue by issue in the True Story 
that has grown and changed as they 
have grown and changed in the last 
twenty-seven years. 


Here in True Story is the very heart 
of the great American Wage Earner 
audience. This is their magazine. 

And for that reason it gives your 
advertising the warm, sure authority 
of a trusted friend. That isa precious, 
irreplaceable force at your disposal to 
raise your volume to great new levels. 


FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS THE 
WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


True &STorY 


ONE OF THE EIGHT MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS 
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ABOUT LATEST RULES FOR BUILDING ~ 


A new set of building rules now is to go 
into effect. The rules open the way for 
ceiling prices on sales of new houses, but 
do not establish ceilings for houses previ- 
ously built. Greater powers are given to 
the Housing Expediter in taking steps to 
provide homes for veterans. 

New principles finally have been ac- 
cepted in the housing plan. For one thing, 
Congress has approved payment of sub- 
sidies to producers of building materials in 
the hope of increasing output. Also a large 
market is to be guaranteed to builders of 
prefabricated houses. These moves have 
brought much controversy, and the guar- 
anteed market for prefabricated houses has 
caused concern among many builders of 
conventional-type homes. 


What are the new subsidies? 

The subsidy payments are to be offered as 
an incentive premium to producers for 
turning out larger quantities of scarce 
materials needed for building homes. The 
payments do not apply to present produc- 
tion, but only to production above the 
present output. Subsidies will be offered to 
industries where there are acute shortages 
of materials. Together with limited price 
adjustments, the premium payments are 
counted on by sponsors of the program 
to break the bottleneck in certain building 
materials. 


How will the subsidies be given? 

The Housing Expediter wil! select build- 
ing-materials industries where he considers 
incentive premiums are needed. In those 
industries he will offer subsidies to plants 
that increase production, or to new pro- 
ducers who begin operations. For a new 
producer, the incentive payment cannot 
cover more than 50 per cent of his output. 


On what basis will the payments 
be made? 

The payments will be based upon the addi- 
tional units of the scarce material pro- 
duced. Thus, if subsidies are paid for 
bricks, the payments will be based upon 
so many thousands of bricks added to a 
manufacturer’s output. Or the added units 
of production might involve extra feet of 
soil pipe produced. The Housing Expediter 
will determine the amount to be paid:for 
added units of production in each field 
covered by the program. 


How will this work in practice? 

Where possible, the Housing Expediter is 
supposed to fix ‘a uniform rate of payment 
for all extra production in an industry. 
But he is not prevented from paying a 
higher subsidy to individual producers in 
that industry, or to groups of producers. 
Thus, a company that cannot produce a 
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certain material without a loss might re- 
ceive a higher premium than another com- 
pany that is now making a profit and can 
step up production without adding much 
to its present cost per unit. 


What materials will get subsidy pay- 
ments? 

A study is. being made now of building 
materials to be given premium payments. 
Among materials being considered for 
subsidies are bricks, cast-iron soil pipe, 
roofing materials, pig iron, and peeler logs 
for plywood. Consideration also will be 
given to gypsum board and gypsum lath. 
The Housing Expediter is consulting 
representatives of these and other indus- 
tries to determine just where the subsidy 
payments are to be made. Little if any 
subsidy payment will be made in the 
lumber industry. 


When will the subsidies start? 

Details of the plan now are being 
worked out. But those in charge expect 
that machinery will be ready to get the 
subsidy production under way within a 
few weeks. 


How much will be paid out in pre- 
miums? 
The Housing Expediter is authorized to 
pay $400,000,000 in subsidies between now 
and Dec. 31, 1947, when the program is 
scheduled to end. Furthermore, there is 
little restriction on how he spreads these 
payments among building-materials indus- 
tries. No further appropriation by Congress 
is required, as payments will be made 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Next, how will the program for pre- 

fabricated houses work? 
Makers of prefabricated houses and of 
new-type building materials will get a 
guaranteed market for their products, 
rather than an incentive premium for 
added production. The Housing Expediter 
can guarantee a market for 200,000 of 
these houses at one time. Then, if a manu- 
facturer cannot find buyers for his pre- 
fabricated houses that are guaranteed, he 
can require the Government to take them 
over at 90 per cent of his usual market 
price. 


What effect will this guarantee have? 
The guarantee for prefabricated houses is 
aimed at bringing a sharp increase in this 
type of home building. That would draw 
many more prefabricators into this field, 
which now is relatively limited. For in- 
stance, wartime producers of ships or air- 
planes might switch to making prefabri- 
cated homes for which there is to be a 
guaranteed market. 


Some estimates are that the number of 
prefabricated houses produced in 1946 
and 1947 might reach 850,000, which is far 
above the present rate of production. This 
would mean that many persons planning 
to build other types of homes would be 
expected to buy prefabricated houses in- 
stead. This would result in construction 
of fewer houses of the nonprefabricated 
type this year and next year. 


What must a manufacturer of pre- 
fabricated houses show to get a 
guarantee? 

He must show that he has the experience 

and enough working capital to produce the 

prefabricated houses, or the new-type 

building material, for which he gets a 

guarantee. He also must give some indica- 

tion that he will finish production within 

a given time. Furthermore, his product 

must be given a test as to quality, dura- 

bility and safety. 


What about price ceilings on sales 
of houses? 
The Housing Expediter is given power to 
fix ceiling prices on new houses completed 
after passage of the Act. (There are no 
price ceilings for houses already standing.) 
The maximum sale prices for new houses 
can be established in any area or for any 
types of house when prices rise or threaten 
to rise. The price ceilings are supposed to 
reflect reasonable construction costs, the 
fair market value of the land and a margin 
of profit comparable to that prevailing in 
the year 1941. 


Does the new Housing Act help build- 
ers to finance houses? 

The Act offers financial aid to veterans 
and to others who build houses for use by 
veterans. This aid involves insured mort- 
gages, and the amount of an individual 
loan that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration can insure is increased. The total. 
amount of mortgage guarantee per room 
for buildings to be rented to more than 
one family also may be raised. 


What else does the Housing Act do? 
The Act requires that veterans be given 
a 60-day period to buy a new house put 
up for sale before it can be sold to a non- 
veteran, except in special hardship cases. 
Similarly, veterans must be given a 30- 
day opportunity to rent a new home before 
it is offered to others. 


The Housing Expediter is given broad pow- 
ers over priorities and allocations of materi- 
als. Also he can give orders to other Govern- 
ment agencies, such as to the OPA on pricing, 
and he can prevent the export of lumber and 
other building materials needed for housing. 
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Special Report. 


Welfare program that 
could increase pay-roll 
taxes to 10 or 15 per cent 


Health suddenly is being accepted as 
a major national problem in which Gov- 
ernment is interested. Congress is getting 
set to take action on a variety of health 
programs. And labor unions, moving in 
with demands on employers for health 
programs of their own, are forcing a de- 
cision as to whether private groups or the 
Government should accept the major re- 
sponsibility for the country’s health. 

The result is that health protection is 
almost certain to be the field in which the 
next moves to broaden social security will 
occur. There is to be federal aid for hospital 
building. Disability insurance is coming to 
life as an issue. Veterans are being assured 
of what amounts to socialized medicine for 
their part of the population. The medical 
profession is moving to encourage more 
widespread development of health facili- 


ties, outside Government or union control.- 


The moves now being made are to cost 
money. The Administration has plans for 
an increase in pay-roll taxes to finance a 
national program of health and disability 
insurance. In a few years, the pay-roll 








CLINIC FOR WORKERS 


1 extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


NEW STRESS ON PUBLIC HEALTH: 
PLANS FOR WIDER FEDERAL AID 


Prospect of Disability Insurance, Funds for Hospitals and Research 





{ 
—U. S. Navy 


‘OPERATION— VETERAN’ 
e « . what amounts fo socialized medicine is assured to millions 


tax supporting social programs could reach 
10 to 15 per cent. And general revenues 
are to be drawn on to meet the cost of 
other health programs when plans now 
shaping actually materialize. 
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. -. labor unions are forcing a decision on responsibility 
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Hospital construction is nearest ap- 
proval by Congress among programs of 
general concern. The Senate already has 
passed and the House is expected to ap- 
prove a bill that authorizes $5,000,000 in 
grants to help States survey their hos- 
pital needs and make plans for new fa- 
cilities, including community health cen- 
ters. It also calls for annual grants of 

75,000,000 for five years for construction 
of facilities that conform to these plans. 
The funds would be distributed to States 
on a population-income basis. 

Today, more than 40 ‘per cent of the 
nation’s counties, with 15,000,000 popu- 
lation, do not have a single recognized 
general hospital. In the 12 lowest-income 
States there are 210 hospital beds for 
every 100,000 persons, against 430 beds 
in the 12 highest income States. U.S. 
Public Health Service estimates the im- 
mediate need at 36 per cent more gen- 
eral-hospital beds, 68 per cent more 
tuberculosis beds, 43 per cent more mental- 
hospital beds, and several times the 
present number of hospitals for chronic dis- 
eases and of health centers. The new pro- 
gram could provide 23 per cent of this need. 

Veterans’ programs are the most ad- 
vanced. Veterans already are guaranteed 
all needed treatment and _ hospitalization 
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SERVING THROUGH 










SCIENCE , 
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CHEW AWAY! 
that bone is made of rubber 


And so is the rubber plug on your toaster—the tires on 
your lawn mower—and the rings on Mother’s preserve jars. 
Each is engineered to perform a definite service—each 
different—all helping to make home life more pleasant. 
Rarely are you more than an arm’s length away from 
some engineered rubber product. In your refrigerator it 
seals in cold, provides quiet operation through motor 
mountings. Rubber gaskets seal pressure cookers and cof- 
fee makers; rubber insulates your home wiring system; it 
insures successful operation of water and heating systems. 
For each the rubber is scientifically compounded and 
fabricated to do the precise job. That’s why we call it en- 
gineered rubber. Science, skill and experience go into these 
everyday “U.S.” products just as they enter into com- 
plex gigantic conveyor belts and high pressure steam hose. 
Today, if you ask us to engineer rubber for an unusual 
service you can depend on “U. S.” to write a good pre- 
scription, based on 103 years of research in rubber. 
‘That is the meaning behind the motto of our company 
—‘*Serving Through Science.” 








WATCHDOG OF 
ENGINEERED RUBBER 


THIS MOLDED STOPPER is indispensable 
to doctors, dentists, nurses. It is made 
with a base of purest natural rubber, to 
protect ampules of serum and other 
biological fluids. 

Tiny, but precise, this rubber stopper 
is only one of the thousands of molded 
rubber products engineered by ‘‘U.S.” 
to serve homes, farms, and industries. 




















UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenue of the Americas - 


Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. ¥. 








How to keep 
a New Plant 





er says that men and women 
who have pleasant surroundings 
and who have ready access to whole- 
some recreation will produce more and 
better goods! 


Place your new factory where you 
can assure continued peak production 
... Where you are certain your workers 
will enjoy community life... Where 
they will be able to enjoy vacation 
hours. 

The new South—the N.C. & St. L. 
territory — offers both pleasant, 
progressive communities and easily 
reached vacationlands. National parks, 
mountains, lakes and streams produce 
unexcelled scenic beauty and a variety 
of year-round sports and wholesome 
recreation. 

Write J. A. Senter, General Devel- 
opment Agent, Nashville, Tenn., for 
details of available sites. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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for service-connected disabilities. For 
other disabilities, they need only declare 
their inability to pay for hospitalization in 
order to be admitted, provided beds are 
available. And Congress is likely to pro- 
vide even more liberally for veterans’ med- 
ical care. 

Veterans’ Administration is just begin- 
ning a $406,000,000 program to erect 78 
new hospitals and build additions to 42 
others. Two of the new hospitals and 17 
of the additions are under way. VA hopes 
tc have 199 hospitals, with 160,464 beds, 
by 1949 or 1950, and about 300,000 beds 
by 1975. 

Some 75,000 veterans already are in the 
102 Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
Only 29,000 are World War II veterans. 
About 21,700 more veterans are in Army 
and Navy hospitals or other institutions 
under VA control or contract. Awaiting 
admission are 25,500 others, most of whose 
disabilities are not service connected. 

These numbers are to grow enormously. 
By 1975, at least 300,000 veterans are to 
be in VA hospitals or domiciliary homes. 
VA then will require the equivalent of 
12,000 full-time doctors, 40,000 nurses and 
150,000 other medical personnel. And the 
program will cost $600,000,000 a year, 
against the present $200,000,000. If Con- 
gress provides more liberally for veterans’ 
treatment, these estimates will turn out 
to be far below the mark. 

Mental-health problems also are 
about to be tackled by the Government. 
The National Mental Health bill has 
passed the House and has received com- 
mittee indorsement in the Senate. This 
plan would set up a National Mental 
Health Institute for research, at a cost of 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and authorize 
federal grants to schools and other agen- 


cies for training and research in psychiatry. 

In addition, it would make possible cash 
grants to States for improvement and in- 
crease of their mental-hygiene clinics. The 
first goal is one such clinic for every 100,000 
persons. However, years will be required 
for the training of personnel necessary for 
the establishment of even this many clinics. 

Today, this country is just awakening to 
the fact that mental and nervous disorders 
are its biggest and toughest health problem. 
It is officially estimated that at least 
8,000,000 persons, one of every 17, are 
suffering from some mental illness today. 
And the number is growing. Already 
mental patients occupy half of the coun- 
try’s hospital beds, and 60 per cent of VA 
hospital beds. This includes only the more 
seriously ill, and not all of those, since 
thousands are waiting for vacancies in 
crowded mental hospitals. About 10,000,000 
persons now living are expected to spend 
some time in a mental institution. 

Despite these facts, there are fewer 
than 5,000 U.S. psychiatrists, and most 
of them are in uniform or in the big 
cities. Expenditures for research in this 
field are negligible. And there are vir- 
tually no mental-hygiene clinics to which 
persons with persistent mental problems 
can go for aid. So they go to friends or 
just quacks for advice, till their disorders 
require their hospitalization. 

The health insurance called for by the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell National Health 
bill is the most sweeping of all the proposed 
new programs. Under it, workers and em- 
ployers would be compelled to pay a to- 
tal 3 or 4 per cent pay-roll tax on the first 
$3,600 of income. Then, they and _ their 
dependents would be largely paid up in 
their future medical and hospital bills. 

The plan would cover 85,000,000 to 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATOR BRADLEY & PATIENTS 
... the 1975 goal—300,000 beds, 12,000 doctors, 40,000 nurses 
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*.,.and that’s only one of the advantages!” 
LATEST DATA and live information 103 MAPS AND CHARTS, just prepar- 


about the astonishing growth of the ed,and more than 300 since-the-war air 
West’s high-income markets and great- views and ground-shots supplement this 
ly expanded industrial empire are given _ third edition of our industrial book, pre- 
on other pages of ..."It’s an Amazing _ senting, we believe, the most complete 
NEW West”. industrial area picture ever prepared. 
This free just-revised 48-page book of rs . . : 
facts, figures and aievtent clearly indi- Write for this FREE BOOK today! 
cates that Metropolitan Oakland Area, If you want latest information about the 
“at the West’s very heart”, is the stra- opportunities the West offers your com- 
tegic location for factory or distributing _ pany, take the first step by writing for 
warehouse. “It’s an Amazing NEW West” today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 390 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.,Oakland 12,Calif- 
soo 0s The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 








— AA! What aCocktail youll say 
when you try the Hagon Whel 


It’s Another Southern 
Comfort Triumph... 
Here’s the Recipe: 


1/2 jigger Southern Com- 
fort, 1/4 jigger brandy, 
1/5 jigger lemon juice, 3 
dashes grenadine syrup. 
Shake. Serve in frosted 
cocktail glass with red 
stemmed cherry. 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR 
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The Wagon Wheel is but one of the many 
marvelous drinks, short and tall, that 
have made 100 Proof Southern Comfort 
so popular. But . . . Only Two, Remember 
..-No Gentleman Will Ask for Three! 
You'll enjoy all the exciting recipes in 
the booklet on the bottle. Others mailed 
on request. 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO, 
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FROM THE OLD Print Cave-sn-Rock On the Ohio 





Special Report 





105,000,000 persons at the start, and 
eventually 90 to 95 per cent of the peo- 
ple. As patients, they would be entitled 
to all necessary treatment and hospitali- 
zation. They could choose their own doc- 
tors and hospitals, and change doctors 
any time. Doctors could participate part 
time, full time or not at all. If they chose 
to take part, they could continue to ac- 
cept or reject their patients. And they 
could be paid by fee or salary, or accord- 
ing to the number of patients on their 
lists. 

In addition, the bill provides for federal 
grants to schools for graduate training and 
research, and to States for the improve- 
ment of their health services. This bill is 
not expected to reach the floor of either 
house this summer. When it does, it may 
be nosed out by substitute measures call- 
ing for federal encouragement to volun- 
tary health-insurance programs. If so, the 
plan is likely to be followed later by a 
compulsory program, as has happened in 
80 per cent of the countries that have tried 
voluntary health-insurance schemes. 

Disability insurance. To tide workers 
over periods of disability, Congress is ex- 
pected eventually to adopt a compulsory 
insurance program covering temporary or 
permanent disability, or both. Workers, 
employers and _ self-employed, would be 
paid cash benefits during their disability 
periods. The cost would be borne by a 
pay-roll tax of 1 to 3 per cent, depending 
on the coverage and size of benefits. 

Today, worker and employer losses 
from workers’ illness and other disabilities 
are estimated at $12,000,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000,000 a year. The U. S. is virtually 
the only major country without a disa- 
bility-insurance program. Despite labor- 
union support, however, this program is 
not to be adopted this year. 

Cancer research. If Congress remains 
in session long enough this summer, it may 
pass a bill for expenditure of $100,000,000 
for a national attack on cancer, which kills 
Americans at twice the rate at which the 
war killed them. The. best equipment and 
the foremost cancer authorities in the world 
would be assembled on one research proj- 
ect. Lacking a cure, 17,000,000 Americans 
now living will die of cancer. 

More programs. In addition to these 
plans, Congress has before it scores of others 
calling for a National Dental Institute, 
hundreds of dental clinics, Government 
control of the stream-pollution problem 
and many other schemes. Few of these will 
be adopted this year or next. Eventually, 
however, many such programs are to be 
accepted by Congress. Thus, the prospect 
is that within a few years the health serv- 
ices available to Americans will be far 
more widely distributed and economically 
available. And the methods by which treat- 
ment is dispensed and bought may be 
changed almost beyond recognition. 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS .... No. 8 in a series 





Advertising often is a prime source of information. For ex- 
ample, a corporation thinking and planning expansion is offered 
a wide range of localities to choose from in the advertising 
pages of many publications—news of many Statés, Counties 
and Cities—news about climate, transportation facilities, 


the labor market and other information of importance. 


Advertising in The United States News is news. And because it is 
news and because its readership is largely among the policy-forming 
executives of industry, business and banking, it carried in 1945 
more Industrial Development accounts than any other magazine 
generally read by business men. The advertising pages live up 
to the old axiom that “news, like water, seeks its own level.” 


THE 


Pited 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Se Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week * 
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ISSUE OF TAXING CO-OPERATIVES 


Probability That Congress Will Postpone Decision Until Next Year 


Development of opposition to 
- treating patronage dividends 
as profits of a corporation 


The odds are heavily against any change 
in the tax-exempt status of co-operative 
business enterprises. The campaign of 
private businessmen against tax-free com- 
petition is losing ground. 

The effort now suffers from two severe 
setbacks: 

The House Committee on Small 
Business, headed by Representative 
Patman (Dem.), of Texas, upholds 
the present system and recommends 
against any basic change in the law. 





—Wide World 
CO-OPERATIVE HATS 
Are patronage dividends ... 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which had promised to ex- 
plore the whole issue, is getting so in- 
volved with other things that pro- 
jected hearings on tax-exempt organi- 
zations are likely to be sidetracked. 
The issue thus is expected to go over 

to the next Congress, with the Patman 
report standing as the only official ex- 
pression on whether the system is right or 
wrong. Private business groups then will 
face another uphill fight. 

The situation behind all the fighting 
is this: 

Section 101 of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides income tax exemption for 
19 classes of associations, organizations 
and nonprofit corporations. All told, there 


56 


are about 300,000 such organizations. Of 
these, the biggest and most-criticized tax- 
free groups are co-operative associations, 
especially farm co-operatives. 

Independent businessmen feel that this 
tax preference for co-operatives means un- 
fair competition. Complaints mount with 
the steady growth of co-operatives’ dollar 
volume and their expansion into fields re- 
garded until recently as the province of 
ordinary business enterprise. 

Farm co-operatives alone, engaged in 
marketing and buying for farmer patrons, 
are doing a yearly volume of well over 
$5,000,000,000. Of this, marketing co-op- 
eratives gross more than $4,400,000,000, 
representing about 21 per cent of total 
farm-product sales. There are approximate- 
ly 10,300 farm co-operatives with a total 
membership of about 4,250,000. 

About half of the 10,300 farm co-op- 
eratives claim the tax exemption to which 
they are entitled under the law. The 
others prefer the taxes to the conditions 
of exemption. Among other things, exempt 
co-operatives must limit voting stock 
largely to farmer patrons, hold stock divi- 
dends to 8 per cent a year or less, deal 
principally with their own members, and 
treat members and nonmembers alike on 


- patronage dividends. However, their tax 


liability is small. The big item is money 
paid out to members and patrons in so- 
called patronage dividends or reinvested 
in the organization for members, and co- 
operatives are not taxed on that. 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
Upholds the present system 





Patronage dividends are the basic issue, 
Taxpaying competitors insist that this 
money is profit and should be taxed. The 
Patman Committee upholds the existing 
tax theory, which is that co-operatives do 
not own this money, that, since it is not 
the co-operatives’ money, it cannot be 
taxed at the corporation level. 

Consumer and service co-operatives 
total more than 20,000, with member- 
ships of more than 16,000,000. However, 
their gross is only about a fourth that of 
the farm co-operatives. A consumer co- 
operative has no tax exemption, but its 
liability is small because it is permitted 
to deduct patronage dividends and money 
invested for members in the enterprise. 


. —Wide World 
CO-OPERATIVE FOOD 
- +. profits that should be taxed? 


Potential revenue from these sources 
is small, despite their enormous business 
volume. Tax experts figure that, even at 
the maximum possible rates, taxing of 
patronage dividends would produce less 
than $100,000,000 a year. Any change, 
therefore, would be aimed at equalizing 
competition rather than producing rev- 
enue. Taxation on this basis will be hard 
to get past the farm bloc in Congress. 

The belief is widespread that there are 
abuses that should be corrected. The Pat- 
man Committee insists that tighter’ en- 
forcement and more complete reporting 
of activities will do it. Others argue for 
a narrower statutory definition of organi- 
zations entitled to exemption. A proposal 
now being discussed is a tax differential 
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O ; iT The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. 

Ppe r U n i y In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L.C.L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 


fey g i rr a ustry These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 


many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 
Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Man- 
ager of Properties, Dept. 101, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union : ; : , er : , 
ons I I : ican: Nebraska, regarding industrial districts in territory served 
Pacific are those located in, or near by, the following cities: ae Si, ’ 
by Union Pacific. 


Omaha, Neb. Ogden, Utah 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
St. Joseph, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. Tacoma, Wash. 


(Fairfax District) Spokane, Wash. be Specific = 


Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Long Beach, Cal. 


uw rT 
e 
{s the map shows, all these cities are located on the main say U n IO n Pac ifj C 


lines of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
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Commercial Financing Plan 






vs. Time Loess 





Before your business borrows 


again...send for this book 
SS 


comparing money costs. Learn 


how little you pay for money 


eeehow much more you can get 


and how long you can use it 
‘under our liberal, low-cost 


Commercial Financing Plan. 


No obligation. Write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below for a copy of ‘‘A Comparison of Money Costs.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


$ 80,000,000 


nd Surplus move than 


Capital 4 
pe eALTIMORE 2, M0 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Dipnance Week 


for non-profit organizations -rather than 
an outright exemption. However, this js 
opposed on the ground that the issue js 
one of principle, not of degree. 

The solution, therefore, is not in sight, 
The two.sides are poles’ apart. The Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, leader 
of the movement to tax co-operatives, 
calls the situation ruinous to private busi- 
ness. The Patman Committee denies that 
co-operatives have any substantial advan- 
tage. A compromise will be hard to find, 





Reducing Money Supply 


The Treasury’s program to check in- 
flationary pressures is beginning to show 
up in a reduced volume of money. This is 
brought about primarily by the continuing 


ai iad 





aaa ial 
MONEY IN THE BANK 
« -. the volume was reduced 


rapid retirement of Government securities 
held by commercial banks. 

The trend is likely to continue. The 
Treasury already has retired $7,000,000, 
000 of the public debt, almost all of it 
taken from the banking system. In June, 
another $3,855,000,000 is to be retired, 
part to come from banks and part from 
other investors. 

Money in circulation stands at $27,- 
883,891,000, a decline of more than $600, 
000,000 since the peak of December, 1945. 
However, it is still far beyond prewar fig- 
ures. At the end of 1941, only $11,160,000,- 
000 was in circulation. 

Bank deposits are down to $147,100, 
000,000 as of the end of March. This is the 
lowest point since November, 1945, and a 
reduction of $3,600,000,000 during March 
alone. Of this March reduction, $2,700, 
000,000 was in Government deposits. De- 
mand deposits dropped $1,200,000,000, 
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Packed in the South... for you 








This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South... because it can’t 
be'sent to you. 


Is it worth calling for? You bet it is... if 
you're looking for a better location for your 
factory. 


What’s inside? Everything you need for the 
economical and profitable production and dis- 
tribution of whatever your factory makes. 


You'll find mild climate the year ’round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs ... ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 





kinds in abundance . .. and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package... plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 


Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


*Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrmeeT FE. Rm rens 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














Before your business borrows 


Poca 





again...send for this book 
SE 


comparing money costs. Learn 


how little you pay for money 


eeehow much more you can get 


and how long you can use it 


under our liberal, low-cost 


Commercial Financing Plan, 


No obligation. Write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below for a copy of “‘A Comparison of Money Costs.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 





FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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for non-profit organizations rather thay 
an outright exemption. However, this 
opposed on the ground that the issue j 
one of principle, not of degree. 
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The solution, therefore, is not in sight 
The two sides are poles apart. The Ng 
tional Tax Equality Association, leade 
of the movement to tax co-operative, 
calls the situation ruinous to private bug. 
ness. The Patman Committee denies tha 
co-operatives have any substantial advap. 
tage. A compromise will be hard to fing, 


_ Reducing Money Supply 


The Treasury’s program to check jp. 
flationary pressures is beginning to show 
up in a reduced volume of money. This js 
brought about primarily by the continuing 
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rapid retirement of Government securities 
held by commercial banks. 

The trend is likely to continue. The 
Treasury already has retired $7,000,000, 
000 of the public debt, almost all of it 
taken from the banking system. In June, 
another $3,855,000,000 is to be retired, 
part to come from banks and part from 
other investors. 

Money in circulation stands at $27, 
883,891,000, a decline of more than $600, 
000,000 since the peak of December, 1945. 
However, it is still far beyond prewar fig- 
ures. At the end of 1941, only $11,160,000,- 
000 was in circulation. 

Bank deposits are down to $147,100; 
000,000 as of the end of March. This is the 
lowest point since November, 1945, and a 
reduction of $3,600,000,000 during March 
alone. Of this March reduction, $2,700, 
000,000 was in Government deposits. De- 
mand deposits dropped $1,200,000,000, 
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Packed in the South... for you 

















XUM 


This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South... because it can’t 


be sent to you. 


Is it worth calling for? You bet it is... if 
you’re looking for a better location for your 
factory. 

What’s inside? Everything you need for the 
economical and profitable production and dis- 
tribution of whatever your factory makes. 


You'll find mild climate the year “round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs . . . ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 





kinds in abundance... and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package... plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 

Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for vour busi- 
ness or industry. 

* Look Ahead—Look South!” 

Ss a <=. 7 —- D4 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





eee 16mm 
motion pictures _---7 








-* from screen to eye and ear gives the brain “KNOW-HOW” 


“ Here is a proven method that is fast and penetrat- 
ing. Modern industry finds Victor Animatophones 
the answer to these. . 


. .. THREE BIG PROBLEMS 

1. Training factory workers in new skills 
and retraining former workers. 

2. Teaching personnel safety and health — 

and entertaining employees. 


3. Training salesmen and dealers, presente 
ing products and services to consumers. 









In utilizing this faster method, industry naturally 
demands the finest in 16mm equipment. The Victor 
Animatophone has long been the leader, 
and is known internationally for its 
ease-and-economy of operation, film 
safety, and dependability. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York {18) McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago {1) 188 W. Randolph 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 


govNd ° 





1923 










For Perfection in 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY—Get 


TEACHER’S 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow Sole U. S.Agents: Schieffelin&Co., 
New York 3, N.Y. © Importers Since 1794 


86 PROOF 
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and time deposits advanced $300,000,009 

Gold stocks declined $5,000,000 dy. 
ing April to $20,251,000,000 at the end gf 
the month. However, this represents onl 
a minor interruption of a slow upwan 
trend which began last December. Stogs 
are up $184,000,000 since December, 

Bank loans of Federal Reserve mep. 
ber banks in 101 leading cities decline 
$142,000,000 during the week ended May 
8. This means a decline of $835,000,09 
since the beginning of the year. This js 
caused by heavily reduced lending for ca. 
rying securities, especially Governmey 
securities. Commercial loans are up $308. 
000,000 so far this year. 





es, 


Dollars as Weapons 


U.S. loans are developing into a weapon 
of world politics. More and more, this Goy- 
ernment is tying political as well as eq. 
nomic conditions to the dollar credits gf. 
fered to foreign countries through the 
Export-Import Bank. 

How potent this influence can become 
in foreign politics is seen in the desperate 
need of many countries for goods that cap 
be had only through U.S. dollar credits, 
The trend is apparent in current lending 
operations: 

China is to get a $500,000,000 loan only 
if she sets her house in order. General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, the U.S. 
Ambassador, is to hold veto power over 
the loan, using it as a lever for U.S. p- 
litical aims. 

Poland must come through on pron- 
ised political freedoms before getting the 
$90,000,000 in cash and surplus war prop- 
erty to which this country is committed 
Until this Government can satisfy itself 
that Poland intends to keep these pledges, 
the credits are under suspension. 

France is to get a U.S. credit of about 
$650,000,000. In this case, no political con- 
cessions are likely to be asked as a cond 
tion on the loan. However, there are indi- 
cations that the announcement will be 
timed in such a way that the loan arrange 
ment will be of maximum effect in the 
French elections next month. It could be 
an important factor in strengthening the 
Popular Republican Movement and the 
Socialist Party against the Communists. 

The basic credit commitment to the 
French is expected to cover only the $650, 
000,000 in money. However, a separalt 
agreement may be effected to provide fo 
the transfer of some surplus war goods. 

Russia is unlikely to get a loan any 
time soon. If negotiations were undertaken. 
however, the Russians would be asked to 
make some important concessions. For et 
ample, the loan would be conditional upo 
Russia’s making major revisions in the 
secret economic agreements with Eastem 
European nations. Also, the U. S. probably 
would demand that Russia join the Inter 
national Fund and Bank. 
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These little stories may 


@ Here you see brief summaries of the savings effected 
in four different companies with Addressograph sim- 
plified business methods. 

Similar savings are being made today in thousands 
and thousands of other offices and factories. 

You can save too. 

Addressograph is the fastest known method of putting 
information on business forms. In the time it takes you to 
read this advertisement Addressograph equipment could 
write as many as 200 different time cards—or pay checks 


Time for writi 
r ritin 
Pcie tickets reduced 
rom 48 hours to 7 





/ Case No. A-92 









Rte RSe, 






save you money 


—or statements— or route cards with complete accuracy. 


You can save time and money with Addressograph 
methods in every department of your business—where- 
ever paperwork is handled. And Addressograph can 
be used with existing systems and routines alone or in 
conjunction with other office equipment. 

Ask any Addressograph man to show you what 
others have saved on jobs similar to yours. Call the 
nearest Addressograph agency or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addvessageagh:” 


TAAOE-MARK AEG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


A and b are Regi 





d Trade Marks of Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation 




















Dated May 15, 1946 


May 15, 1946. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Debentures. The ojferis made 
only by the Prospectus. 


$85,000,000 
Standard Oil Company 


Incorporated in New Jersey) 


Twenty-Five Year 23% Debentures 


Due May 15, 1971 


Interest payable May 15 and November 15 in New York City. 


Price 98% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned only 
in States in which the undersigned is legally authorized to 
act as a dealer in securities and in which such 
Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 



































GEORGE WASHINGTON 


did wot sheep here! 


but no doubt he would 
had the Parker House 
established in those early 
days. Actually, for 90 
most of the world’s 
have been guests at the Parker 


have, 
been 

years 
celebrities 


House while in Boston, How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity All we ask is 


that you secure advance reserva- 
tions and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 














CIGARETTE HOLDER 


A SMARTER, 
CLEANER WAY 
TO SMOKE 
CIGARETTES 


expels stub 







2 sizes, 
long or short, 


$250 


Use the light-weight Kirsten 
Cigarette Holder and you will 
experience new full-flavored 
enjoyment from your favorite 
cigarette. This smart holder 
removes .nicotine and other 
throat-irritants ...cools smoke 
... protects fingers and teeth 
from yellow tobacco stains. An 
ideal gift for men and women. 


Kirsten Pipe Co., Dept. 312, Seattle, Wash. 
Kirsten Pipe Ltd., Vancouver, Canada 
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“ne Yeas 
ame] Nerys" 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of co 
ment and suggestions are invited. The 
not intended for publication, and the 
with which writers desire to have of 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Argument for End to Subsidies 


Sir:—The Question of the Week pub 
lished in your issue of May 17, 194 
asked whether Government _ subsidj 
should be continued to hold down cog 
modity prices. I have read the replies an 
none mentioned what is to me a very p 
tical reason why they should be stoppe 
now—or as soon as price ceilings can 
adjusted. : 

The representatives of business wer 
unanimous in replying that subsidy p 


ments should not be continued. Will they” 


be as unanimous at some later date whe 


perhaps loss of subsidy will mean a redugy 


tion of income to some producers becaug 
market conditions will not permit prices 
be advanced enough to offset? I think nog 
and believe that we should quit while ther 
producer can get the higher price and be 


fore he begins to look on the subsidy ag qq 
vested right. a3 


Mr. Wyatt said: “Subsidies often 
medicine.” His metaphor would have begg 
better if he had used the word “narcoties™ 
Oil City, Pa. W. RR 


* * * 


Outlaw Public-Service Strikes? 
Sir:—For 30 years the writer has been 
maintaining that this country needs a con 


stitutional amendment declaring striking 
in the public service—as it may at anye 
time be defined by Congress—to be ex 


tortion and a conspiracy against the publi 
welfare, making arbitration compulsory 
providing imprisonment penalties for sud 
conspiracy, requiring advance notice an 


permits for quitting public service, lim™® 


SESE DENIER A BER 0 


: 


PAE SW RY 


ce sseo@nig Oo 


ited to certain percentages per month, prow! 


hibiting re-employment in the public serv 
ice within one year of any employe prov-! 
ing unfaithful, and making public officials” 
who wilfully permit violence and threats” 
of violence against persons desiring to en-~ 
gage in such public service subject to re- 
moval from office. 

No one has any right to tie up publie 
service simply because he does not get 
what he wants—the public welfare must 
come first. And public service should be 
defined as including the furnishing of 
water, light, fuel, transportation, fluid milk 
and the like. This country can never be 
prosperous until we have such a law. It is 
for the benefit of all. Give the people or 
the States a chance to adopt such an 


amendment, and they will stop these 
crimes against public welfare. 
Livermore, Calif. E. G. S. 
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has been built—throughout all the years 
—toa single standard of uncompromising 
excellence, it is logical that Cadillac 


/the one American motor car that 


should stand unchallenged for quality. 
Cadillac has never been built to sell at 


a predetermined price. Our engineers 


k CADILEAG MOTOR CAR 


Every Sunday Afternoon . 


and craftsmen have but a single require- 
ment—to bring to the American motorist 
the finest personal transportation it is 
possible to provide. Today—because our 


V-type engine and Hydra-Matic drive 


were used throughout the war in the 
army’s light tanks—enabling us to im- 


DIVISION x 


- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-—NBC Network 


prove them even more than would have 
been possible in four years of peace— 
Cadillac’s leadership is the greatest in 
history. There is literally nothing with 
which to compare this great new car—now 
more than ever—‘‘Standard of the World.” 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Opportunity for a Business Hero 


Texas and the whole Katy-served 
Southwest offer you an opportunity 
to become a business hero. Here’s 
how... 

As you assume the initiative in your 
firm in investigating, then advocating 
the unusual profit possibilities of a 
branch or plant in this rapidly ex- 
panding area, you are sure to win 
recognition and advancement from 
your business associates. 

Because the Katy is the Southwest’s 
“Home Town” railroad, it is in a 
unique position to help you investi- 
gate and locate suitable plant sites 
handiest to one or several of this 
region’s vast resources most vital to 


your business success. . . 


Such riches as abundant reserves of 
every type of raw materials, minerals, 
water, power, fuel... prosperous 
home markets bulging with pent-up 
demand...an almost limitless supply 
of able, native labor, sharpened by 
wartime skills, and possessing an 
innate will to work for and beside 


management. 


Begin your investigation by writing 
for the informative booklet “The In- 
dustrial Southwest,” containing perti- 
nent facts on industrial opportunities, 
climate, housing, etc., in Katy-served 
cities destined for greatest peacetime 


prosperity. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 








DEEP is the HEART 
of TEXAS 


Deep and generous is the Heart of Texas and 





her people. For from Texas’ rich soil 
springs mineral and agricultural p22 
wealth to astound the world. 
One vast reservoir of raw materials 
within the U. S. economy, the Lone Star Empire 
produces one-fifth the total world crop of 
cotton, leads the nation in value of 
f agricultural crops. Larger in area 
bili than any European nation except 
Russia, Texas has 56% of the proved 
U. S. oil reserves... pumps up 
yearly more than 45% of the 
nation’s output. 
A state of “‘mores,”’ Texas boasts of more square 
miles, more sheep, more cattle, more turkeys, 
more citrus fruits and vegetables, more sulphur, 
more Butadiene, more octane gaso- 
line and natural gas, more helium, 
on more miles of railroad, etc., than 
any other state in the Union. 
But far from dependent on a strict raw-material 
economy, Texas today is plastering the landscape 
with concrete and steel . . . manufacturing the 


myriads of products required 8 






aii 
in this vast empire of teeming : 
home markets and skyscraper- 
studded cities. To learn how 
your business may prosper in this rapidly ex- 
panding area, among friendly, cooperative, 
deep-hearted Texans, write for the informative 
booklet, ‘‘The Industrial Southwest.” 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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enator Lucas’s New Role as Leader in Fight for Antistrike Law 
_ . Key Posts of ‘Combat Generals’ in the Army Reorganization 


SENATOR SCOTT W. LUCAS, an 
inois Democrat, is the new champion of 
n old congressional cause. Almost over- 
ight, he has assumed a position of lead- 
sship in the battle for a stern antistrike 
w. This development took place when 
enator Lucas, deeply perturbed by John 
|, Lewis’s soft-coal strike, introduced such 










proposals as an amendment to the Case 
bill, already passed by the House. All in all, 
they are stern stuff to be coming from a 
Senator with a long prolabor record, and 
one who was helped to election two years 
ago by the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee. The reasons for his change of view 
-are important, since they are indicative of 
revised thinking in many minds. 


in committee for months. If the coal strike 
should be renewed, expectations are that 
the opposition could not prevent a vote fer 
long. 

So, bringing the issue to a vote and 
passing the legislation seem to depend 
upon a continuance of the type of strike 
situation that the legislation is intended 
to prevent. 





gislation and began an insistent cam- 
ign for its passage. His action was a 
eneral surprise because, in the past, Mr. 
jucas had been a zealous member of the 
enate’s prolabor bloc. 

The Senator’s change of position was a 
ignal for those who advocate antistrike 
pgislation to take a new look at the situa- 
jon in the Senate. They wondered wheth- 
« other Senators who previously voted 
rith organized labor were also undergoing 
i change of mind, whether prospects for 
passage were improving. The canvassers 
yere pleased by what they found. They 
liscovered the situation to be this: 
Senate line-up. Obviously, there are 
Jmough votes in the Senate to pass legisla- 
tion prohibiting strikes that endanger the 
public welfare. Few would challenge this 
assertion. On the issue, the Senate is di- 
vided into four groups. 

Coalition. The powerful coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats, 
which already has shown its strength, is 
olidy behind the legislation. 

Converts. At least three Senators who 
have often voted as organized labor de- 
manded, now are ready to follow Senator 
Lucas’s lead. They are making no public 
statements as yet, however. 

Waverers. A third group consists of 
Senators who hesitate to affront organized 
labor, but who, nevertheless, are under 


|strong pressure from other constituents to 
}end paralyzing strikes. How they would 
jvote probably would depend upon the 


trike situation at the time the vote is 
taken. 

Opponents. Labor, meanwhile, retains 
a tight and unyielding nucleus of opposi- 
tion to an antistrike law. This group, ob- 
viously in the minority, does not intend 


jlo give up readily. 


Filibuster? The opposition bloc appar- 


jently hopes to avoid or delay a vote until 


agitation for an antistrike law subsides. If 
current strikes should wane, the bloc’s 
prospects of success would be much im- 
proved. 

But, if the strikes multiply or intensify 
—and indications are that they may— 
popular indignation and popular pressure 
against any filibuster probably would 
prove irresistible. It is significant that such 
pressure brought the antistrike bill before 
the Senate, after its foes had bottled it up 
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Administration support. How much 
help Senator Lucas and his colleagues may 
expect from the White House is a subject 
of debate. High Administration counsels 
are divided on the issue. With congressional 
elections approaching, the President does 
not want his Administration stamped “‘anti- 


labor.” In the end, Mr. Truman’s attitude, 


like that of some Senators, probably would 


be determined by the growing or lessen- 


ing seriousness of the strike situation. 
Informed quarters say that 


Mr. Lucas got a quiet go- 
ahead signal from the Ad- 
ministration before writing 


and introducing his legislation. 
The Senator has been on close 
terms with the White House 
throughout his Senate career, 
and he was an mtimate friend 
of Mr. Truman’s in the lat- 
ter’s Senate days. 

In any event, Senator 
Lucas’s legislation holds the 
key position in all the ma- 
neuvering that surrounds the 
issue. 

The Lucas plan would 
get at the strike problem by 
imposing penalties on indi- 
viduals who persist in pro- 
longing strikes that threaten 
the general welfare. 

In the event of such a 
strike, the President would is- 
sue a proclamation calling on 
both labor and management 
to settle their difficulties im- 
mediately. If, nevertheless, the 
strike continued, the Govern- 
ment would seize the factories, 
plants or mines _ involved. 
Thereafter, those who failed to 
return to work would lose 
their rights under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, 
and forfeit their seniority priv- 
ileges. Individuals who pro- 
moted the continued strike by 


coercion, inducement,  con- 
spiracy or almost any means 
would become liable to a 


$5,000 fine, a year’s imprison- 
ment or both. 
Mr. Lucas presented these 


Reasons. Senator Lucas explains his 


switch in a sentence. 


“| was frightened,” he says. What 


frightened him was this: 


As the coal strike continued, Illinois 


State agencies issued orders rationing elec- 
tric power to industrial and commercial 
establishments. Plants that had been hum- 
ming along at full-time operation were re- 
duced to 24 hours of activity weekly. 
Workers were laid off, or they found their 
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work week shortened. Retail stores were 
dimly lighted. Elevator service was re- 
duced. Prospects were for a further general 
curtailment. 

Senator Lucas saw a similar paralysis 
gradually gripping the nation as a whole. 
He was incensed that, meanwhile, col- 
lective bargaining in the coal strike be- 
came what he termed a “joke,” with Mr. 
and the coal operators simply 
meeting and adjourning with nothing 
accomplished. The Senator was alarmed 
that one man, Mr. Lewis, and the mi- 
nority group he heads, could tie up the 
entire nation. He decided it was time 
for action. 

Letters from home. He was buttressed in 
his decision by a flood of letters and 
telegrams from his constituents. Illinois 
is almost totally dependent upon coal 
for industrial power. Water-power facili- 
ties there are negligible. Newspapers of 
the State heavily stressed the possible 
consequences of the strike. The public 
was aroused. Of 5,341 letters and _ tele- 
grams sent to the Senator, only 102 sup- 
ported Mr. Lewis’s tactics. The most 
came from local unions of the United 
Mine Workers. 

With such support as this, and not hav- 
ing to run for re-election for four more 
years, Mr. Lucas acted. 

Welfare views. The Senator, how- 
ever, is hardly unmindful of the difficult 
and dangerous conditions that the mine 
workers face. While he has taken his stand 
for legislation opposed by the miners, he 
also is ready, he says, to support meas- 
ures to improve the situation in the mines, 
including provision for federal inspection 
and enforcement of safety practices. 

He favors, too, the health and welfare 
fund demanded by Mr. Lewis, although 
not necessarily the royalty method of ac- 
cumulating it. But his resentment at Mr. 
Lewis’s single-handed tactics is such that 
Mr. Lucas is deeply opposed to one-man 
administration of the fund. It should be 
placed under a board of trustees, he says, 
with an annual accounting. 

The Senator. At 54, Senator Lucas, 
usually quiet and slow spoken, has a long 
career of politics and public service be- 
hind him. He was born on a downstate- 
Illinois farm, and, after public school 
and college, put himself through law 
school by playing professional baseball 
in the Three-I League, where he won fame 
as a hitter. 

After a few years of law practice, Mr. 
Lucas began climbing the political ladder 
in the organization man’s traditional way 
—county attorney, State attorney and on 
upward. He served two terms in the House 
of Representatives, where he was usually 
a dependable New Deal supporter, al- 
though he did break away on a few issues, 
such as the reorganization of the Supreme 
Court and on wage-hour legislation. He 
won the Democratic nomination to the 
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Senate in 1988, after a grueling primary 
battle with the Kelly-Nash machine of 
Chicago. His differences were quickly made 
up after the primary and he has enjoyed 
its support ever since. 

The Senator always was well considered 
by the White House. This was due not 
only to his New Deal record in Congress, 
but also to his having worked actively for 
Mr. Roosevelt before his first presidential 
nomination in 1932. Eight years later, in 
1940, Mr. Lucas was Midwestern man- 
ager for the third-term campaign. 

Now, the Senator finds himself, after 
such close identification with the New 
Deal, personifying a cause sternly op- 
posed by labor. His change of viewpoint, 
and the influences that caused it, have 
given antistrike legislation the best pros- 
pect of passage that it yet has known. 


Jobs for Top Generals 


A new and extensive reorganization of 
the Army Ground Forces gives peace- 
time prominence to seven generals who 
achieved wartime fame as combat com- 
manders. 

The shake-up, which also gives the Air 
Force greater autonomy, revises supply op- 
erations and places atomic and other 
scientific development under the Secre- 
tary of War, is one step in the Army’s 
preparation for merger with the Navy. 
When consolidation of the services be- 
comes a fact, the War Department offi- 
cially thinks, the Army can be left to a 
great extent as it is under the new plan. 

But, where U.S. civilians are concerned, 
the greatest change is in the Ground 
Forces. The familiar nine Army Corps 
Areas, as they were known before the war, 
or Service Commands, as they were 
called in. wartime, are being abolished. 





~~ Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL DEVERS 
A reputation for cutting red tape 
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Instead, there will be six Army Area, y 
the United States. For each there wili, 
a numbered Army, and an area cp, 
mander. The map on page 68 shows hoy 
the nation is to be divided for the Army's 
peacetime purposes. 

As for the generals: 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers 1s to be in oye. 
all command as head of the Army Group 
Forces, a position he has held for nearly 
a year. The General recently was in trouble 
with Congress, because of a speech jy 
which he was quoted as saying the lay. 
makers were “cowards,” and _ afraid tg 
“tackle the controversial draft bill” and 
other issues. He later denied using the wor 
“cowards,” when called before the Hous 
Military Affairs Committee to account for 
his statement, but let the rest stard. 

In the war, General Devers commanded 
all U.S. ground forces in the Mediter. 
ranean area and in North Africa. fe 
planned and directed the invasien of 
Southern France. Later, he led the Sixth 
Army Group in its attack upon the Sieg. 
fried Line, and its invasion of Germany 
and Austria. He has an Army reputation 
as an administrator who cuts red tape and 
prefers to ignore the Army rule book. 

Gen. Courtney H. Hodges led the 
seasoned U.S. First Army in a sweep 
across Northern France and into Germany 
by way of its Belgian approaches. His 
men were in the path of the German 
counterattack of December, 1944—the’ 
Battle of the Bulge. It since has been re. 
vealed that in that action both the Gen- 
eral and his headquarters narrowly e- 
caped capture. There was some criticism, 
but it ebbed away later, as the war with | 
Germany ran on to a successful conch. | 
sion in which General Hodges and his | 
men were prominent. R 

Army men consider General Hodges | 
calm, studious, cautious and thoroughg. | 
ing, a stickler for careful advance plan- 
ning. He will command the First Amy | 
Area, which will ke staffed by what r 
mains of the First Army that he led in 
France. His headquarters are to be in 
New York City. 

Lieut. Gen. William H. Simpson led 
the Ninth Army in France and Germany. 
He and his Army bore the burden of much 
unusually heavy fighting against the Ger 
man Westwall, where defenses were made 
especially strong to guard the Ruhr m- 
dustrial area just beyond. 

General Simpson, a tall, soft-spoken 
Texan, gaunt and rangy, is known asa 
“doughboy general” who believes that the 
ultimate strength of an Army rests with 
its infantrymen. He takes an unusually 
fatherly attitude toward his younger ofi- 
cers and troops. To all of them hei 
known as “Texas Bill.” He also is know 
as a-studious general, an expert at mil 
tary organization, and one with an ur 
usa! grasp of ground-force tactics. Hes 
to head the Second Army Area and the 
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- His PREDOMINANT ITH NINE predominant industries, Los Angeles 
Pm ~ INDUSTRIES has a diversification not equalled by any other 
944—the " Poe 

- been ree Aircraft American city. This is important to executives plan- 


the Gen- . , ‘ aie ‘ 
bit. Motion Pictures ning new plant facilities in the West, because in Los 
criticism, j Rubber Tires, etc. Angeles they can expect a high degree of business 


war with Petroleum Refinin sa 
. stability. They can expect more and better sources 


I conch. § Furniture and Wood Products 
and his § Oil Well Equipment and Tools of supply, as well as better markets. 


Hodges | Auto Assembly Because of its broad and solid economic founda- 
roughgo- Food Processing tion, Los Angeles is not dependent upon the fortunes 
ice plan | Apparel ; ; ; 

of any single industry. The labor pool is more fluid, 


st Army |) 
what 1 * A predominant industry, according to U. S. Census has more skills to offer. Local markets are less sus- 


ie led in | Bureau, is one with more than $25,000,000 of E ¢ , 
ceptible to extreme fluctuations of business cycles. 


o be me product annually. Los Angeles is the only American 
E city with nine, based on pre-war output. Here the industrialist will find more 


»son led | : 
jermaly. kinds of “know-how’’ ... better opportuni- 
-_— ties for adapting this exclusive Los Angeles 
re made FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES... asset to his operations, whatever they 
tuhr in- For reliable, complete information about this industrial metropo- 

lis, ask to have us reserve you a copy of “‘F.0.B. LOS ANGELES.” may be. 


Just sign, attach to company letterhead, and md to Department 
of Water and Power, 207 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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"Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 
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employee relations 







Get a copy of. 
this booklet 


It will open your eyes 


This booklet describes, step by step, a new em- 
ployee benefit plan in operation for the 2,000 
employees of Bristol-Myers, drug manufacturers. 
Tells how each worker benefits and how the man- 
agement enjoys employee goodwill and cooperation. 
Ic 1s a booklet for executives to study and apply, 
possibly co a solution of present labor-management 


problems in their own plants. Write to 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 55, CALIFORNIA 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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ABSORBINE Jr. 


kills 

Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms 
on contact! 


$1.25 a bottle at 
all drugstores 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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SIXTH ARMY 
AREA 





Second Army, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Lieut. Gen. Oscar W. Griswold was 
one of the fighting men of the Pacific 
war. He took over on Guadalcanal when 
the campaign there was well along, and 
went on to seize New Georgia Island and 
the vital Munda airbase and then took 
Bougainville in an action that saw the 
slaughter of 9,000 Japanese. After a rest, 
he returned to command the drive down 
the plain of Luzon upon Manila. General 
Griswold is a quiet, versatile tactician who 
believes that the war’s greatest monu- 
ments should be erected to the jeep and 
the bulldozer. 

He is to head the Third Army Area, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. There he 
will command the Seventh Army, which, 
inactivated in Europe, is to be reorgan- 
ized here. The Third Army, which nom- 
inally would go with the Third Area, is 
still on occupation duty in Germany. 

Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, the last- 
ditch defender of Bataan and Corregidor, 
is to command the Fourth Army Area, 
and the Fourth Army, from San Antonio. 
He now is well recovered from the illness 
and malnutrition of more than three years 
as top war prisoner of the Japanese. 

Since his return, he has been a firm ad- 
vocate of stern peace terms for Japan and 
Germany. “There will be a third World 
War if we do not keep a strong finger on 
Germany and Japan for many years,” he 
He also has assailed critics of, the 
Army caste system, asserting there has to 
be a gap between officers and enlisted men 
if there is to be discipline. 

Lieut. Gen. Walton H. Walker com- 
manded the Twentieth Armored Corps. 
under Gen. George S. Patton, in the Third 
Army’s plunge into Germany. Like his 
spectacular superior, he preferred to be in 
the thick of the fighting and to give his 


says. 


eut. Gen. Walton H. Walker 


FIFTH ARMY AREA 
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orders first hand. More recently he has 
been in charge of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand at Dallas, Tex. Now, he is to com- 
mand the Fifth Army Area and the Fifth 
Army, with headquarters in Chicago. 

Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, hero of the 
Burma campaigns, survivor of a famed 
jungle retreat and U.S. commander for 
China, Burma and India, heads the Sixth 
Area and Sixth Army, from headquarters 
at San Francisco. The General’s removal 
from his CBI post, as the result of dis- 
agreement with Chiang Kai-shek and his 
advisers, impaired his standing in the 
United States Army not at all. Soon after. 
ward, he was given a high role in the ex- 
pected invasion of Japan, made unneces 
sary by Japan’s capitulation. 

The War Department's purpose is to 
adjust the Army’s organization to its new 
peacetime strength. In man power, it al- 
ready has fallen off from 8,000,000 to 
1,500,000. Officer personnel, purchases, 
training plants and other facilities must be 
proportionately streamlined. In addition, 
the Army expects the new setup to result 
in reduced costs, and the elimination of 
numerous duplications. 

Importance, too, lies in the plan’s pr- 
vision for clear-cut channels of command, 
with the Army Area commanders report- 
ing to General Devers, and the latter to 
the Chief of Staff, whose powers have 
been somewhat broadened. 

But, above and beyond all this, the re 
organization is an essential part of the 
Army preparation for unification with the 
Navy. The plan makes the Army Ait 
Forces virtually independent of the rest of 
the Army, and, if and when the merger 
legislation is approved by Congress, the 
problem of transferring the Air Forces to 
a separate subdepartment will have been 
simplified. The Army has its eye on the 
unification of the services first of all. 
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The famous C3 Hull designed by 

Maritime Commission for assign- 
ments in World War ll and today, 
after reconversion, one of the de- 
pendable workhorses of our merchant 


marine. 


NOW..- ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER 
IN CARGOCAIRE-PROTECTED SHIPS 


It’s important news to shippers when 
ship owners can promise no sweat 
damage. Cargocaire prevents losses 
that insurance doesn’t cover. 


Cargocaire is the most important ad- 
vancement in generations in the care of 
cargoes . . . because it puts an end toa 
major hazard in shipping by water— 
the damage caused by sweat. 


Disappointed customers due to failure 
to deliver . . . sacrifice in profit to dis- 
pose of spoiled goods . . . time lost 
investigating damages . . . are losses 
from ship-sweat that insurance cannot 
tepay—but Cargocaire can prevent. 


Cargocaire is a mechanical system of 
reducing dewpoint in holds always 
below the point where sweat can form, 
no matter what the weather. Sweat- 
caused rot, rust, taint, spoilage, label 
and container damage cannot occur in 
a Cargocaire-protected hold. 


No claim for sweat-damage has ever been 
made on cargo protected by Cargocaire. 


Fan and blower system (A) supplies 
outside air for ventilation when weather 
conditions warrant. Exhaust (B) expels 
hold air. When atmospheric conditions 
demand, air is supplied by the dehu- 
midification unit (C) through dry air 
line (D) to mix at A with outside air or 
with recirculated air within each hold. 
The Cargocaire unit (Cc) dehumidifies 
by passing outside air through silica 
gel, and the extracted moisture exhausts 
through line (E). Control of hold tem- 
perature is not needed . . . no special 
operating skill is required. 


Whether you grow, make, ship, carry, 
buy or insure goods shipped over water 
—investigate Cargocaire. For further 
facts, send coupon for “It’s Always 
Fair Weather—the Story of Cargocaire’’. 


THESE LINES OFFER 
CARGOCAIRE PROTECTION 


American Export Lines « American President 
Lines « American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. « Amer- 
ican South African Line - Atlantic Gulf and 
West Indies - Brodin Line—Swedish + Delta 


Line» Furness Withy—British + Lykes Broth- 
ers S. S. Co. + Lloyd Brasileiro + Moore- 
McCormack Lines + Peninsula & Oriental— 
British « Robin Line - Waterman Line. 


Look for the American Bureau of Shipping symbol “VDS", 
indicating protection by Cargocaire Ventilating and De- 
humidification System 
Countries) 


(patented in U. S. and Foreign 


TAKES IT ACROSS, WITHOUT SWEAT LOSS 











Dept. A-1 

Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me “It’s 
Always Fair Weather—The Story of 
Cargocaire’’. 
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Sone friends of ours, who are in the business, 
said there’s one sure way to get people to 
look at an ad. 

‘Print a picture of a baby,” they told us, 
“for a cute pup, or a couple in a clinch.” 

Well, after all, we’re people, too. And per- 
sonally we always look at pictures like those. 
But we still were on the fence—till they 
proved it with facts and figures. 


That really did it! You see, facts—and es- 
pecially figures—happen to be our business. 
We know how accurate, how impartial, how 
trustworthy figures can be—because we make 
the Comptometer, a machine which turns 
them out. 





And we know that any decision founded 
on up-to-the-minute figures, objectively in- 
terpreted, is bound to be sound. So here’s 
the baby, the pup, and the couple to boot. 
The friends could be wrong—but like we’ve 
always said, figures never |--! 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
is sold exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1726 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 





Writ 
THE 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This much now is becoming clear’ about the strike picture..... 

A renewed coal strike would produce some kind of antistrike law. 

Any big new strike will tip the scales toward a law taking from labor 
some of the rights given to labor during the New Deal period. 

An element of caution soon will begin to enter labor-leader calculations. 

The pendulum of opinion definitely is on a swing back from the point where 
it favored strong Government protection for worker organizations without asking 
in return any sacrifice by labor of any part of an unlimited right to strike. 
When that pendulum swing is confirmed, when members of Congress decide that 
there are more votes to be had from people who want a limit on the strike right 
than there are from those who do not, then something will be done -= not before. 











At the same time, this much also seems clear..... 

An antistrike law will not stop strikes. 

Strikes are going to be numerous and important so long as inflation lasts. 

The strike wave of late 1946 and early 1947 is likely to be as broad and 
as costly in production as the wave that is drawing toward its close. 

Labor will not really be frightened by anything Congress does. 

Power of organized labor today, in its own right, is greater than at any 
time in history and is growing stronger, not weaker. Labor dependence on the 
protection of Government is less than a. %lmost any previous time. Dependence 
of political parties on labor support is regarded by labor as greater than ever: 
before; is back of the willingness of labor leaders to strain public patience. 








An antistrike law, if it does come, will probably cover these points: 

A mediation board, in that case, will be set up to take jurisdiction in 
any case referred to it as affecting the national interest. 

A 30 or 60-day waiting period then would follow, pending mediation. 

A worker, striking during a waiting period, would lose protections that 
now are given him under the Government's labor laws; would lose Government 
assurance of seniority and Government guarantee that he could get his job back. 

A labor leader active in a strike during this period would be punished. 

That's the general approach. In case of industries such as coal, which 
touch the public interest very directly, the President would be given peace- 
time power to seize the industry. Workers and labor leaders then would be 
subject to the same penalties if they struck or led a strike during seizure. 




















nded Why labor isn't really afraid of any law just now is due to this: 

y in- Unions feel strong enough, except in the South, to protect their own right 
rere’s to maintain an organization despite any employer interference. 

boot. Individual union members can look to the union, not necessarily to a law, 
ve’ve to assure jobs back after a strike and to assure seniority rights. . 


No Government law can make a man work who does not want to work. 
Net result is that unions feel very powerful in this period of a sellers’ 





Felt 
-ago market for labor. They are not awed by either Congress or the President or by 
Bree any employer. That situation may not change much until another depression. 
reet 
Strikes, of course, have 1946 production schedules all upset. 
Even so, it is wrong to conclude that industry's production is low. 
2 (over) 
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TREND G:' AMERICAN BUSINESS=-- (Continued) 


Nondurable goods are being produced and sold at a $76,000,000,000 rate. q 

Durable goods for consumers are being turned out at an annual rate 35 per 
cent above the 1945 rate, but still 17 per cent below the 1941 peak. 

Food, clothing, shoes, textiles, other nondurables are being turned out 
at a rate, in the aggregate, that is much above anything on record. 














Now to look at the consumer-durables picture, as reported officially: 

Radios are flowing out at 12,000,000 annual rate, or 935 per cent of prewar. 

Electric irons, at a 3,696,000 rate, are above 80 per cent of prewar. 

Vacuum cleaners, at a 1,800,000 rate, are near the 1941 level. 

Washing machines, at a 1,404,000 rate, are near 75 per cent of prewar. 

Bicycles, at an annual rate of 1,440,000, are near 80 per cent of prewar. 

Alarm clocks, at a 13,200,000 rate, are near the prewar level. 

Jeweled watches, at a 660,000 rate, are about one third of prewar. 

Automobiles and trucks, at a 3,500,000 rate, are about 70 per cent of prewar. 

Those are just samples of recent rates of production. They show that many 
goods are being turned out each month. They do not show, however, that this 
level of production has not been sustained for long and that each month's output 
in its relation to the demand for that output is so small that there is the ap- 
pearance of almost no production when store shelves are surveyed. 

Buyers, in other words, are on hand to snap up whatever appears. 




















Given 6 or 7 months of relative freedom from strikes, and U.S. industry 
will turn out a surprising volume of goods; will start to catch up with demand. 

But: Given a renewed coal strike or any other major strike affecting the 
basic industries, and things can get tangled up so badly that the coming boom in 
production will be postponed well into second half, 1946. 

Industry is set for a surge of output if anybody will give it a chance. 








The way the new building rules were fixed by Congress..... 

Subsidies up to $400,000,000 in total will be paid to producers of many 
Scarce building materials to encourage increased production. 

Prefabricated-housing industry will be underwritten to the extent of a 
guarantee of a 90 per cent return on a maximum of 200,000 units. This industry 
expects to establish itself firmly in the period ahead. 

Ceilings are fixed on the prices of new houses offered for sale. 

You get answers to more questions in this field on page 48. 








Coal prices will have to go up 25 cents a ton to cover the wage increase 
that miners are going to get. A health fund will mean another 25 cent rise. 

Railroad freight rates are going to be forced substantially higher by the 
wage rise to be given rail workers, but the increase is likely to be less than 
the 25 per cent asked by the roads. ICC is moving slowly in this field. 

Price rises are being poured out by the Office of Price Administration; are 
being offered in a stream in order to ease pressure for drastic revision of the 
Price Control Act. Control power over price is to be whittled down, but is not 
to be whittled to the extent that seemed probable earlier. Pressure from indus- 
try for drastic revision seems to be easing somewhat as a result of OPA strategy 
of aiding those producers who are crying loudest. 











A new tax reduction remains improbable until’ after election. 

A reduction affecting 1947 individual incomes is probable, either before 
the new Congress meets in January or after that Congress takes office. 

An orthodox cut, maybe a straight percentage reduction, is most probable. 

A_ cut of 10 per cent is the best bet, but 15 or 20 per cent may be voted. 

An earned-income credit may be restored in some form to give earned income 
some slight tax edge over investment income. 

Extent of any tax cut will relate to some restraint on spending. 
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Your chances are better when you go where they are. This has been discovered 
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Let’s Get the Black Market’s Handle 
Out of the Traveler’s Pocket! 


The underground sale of sleeping car space is a national scandal. 
The railroads cannot escape responsibility. The C&O Lines offer 
a solution that will kill the racket —if other roads will join. 


pd you travel very much, you must have 
run into asituation that is being report- 
ed by angry passengers all over America: 


No space for sale at the ticket windows. 
But plenty of empty berths and rooms— 
when the train pulls out. Often you can’t 
buy a ticket through legitimate channels. 
But you can get one any time, by going 
to the “‘right’’ person and greasing him 
with the “right” price. 


Here are just a few of the typical cases 
that have been reported to the C&O: 


Mr. X. in New York, needing to go to 
San Francisco, asked what was the 
earliest moment at which reservations 
could be made. He was told 8:00 A.M. 
of a certain date. At 8:00 A.M. on that 
date he was in front of the ticket win- 
dow—the first in line. When the 
window opened he was told the train 
was sold out. He managed to get 
accommodations to Chicago by paying 
a black market price. In Chicago after 
5 hours of desperate effort he got space 
on the ‘‘Chief’’—by paying $20 extra 
to a gouger. On board the ‘‘Chief’’ 
there was plenty of unoccupied space. 
The conductor explained that it was 
due to “‘last minute cancellations.’’ 


Mrs. K., a service wife, planned a 
little trip for her husband’s furlough. 
Unable to get space, she tried the 
black market. Space was offered at 
double the normal price. She couldn’t 
afford it. A travel agent offered her 
space if she would stop at a very 
expensive hotel—which, again, she 
couldn’t afford. The K’s didn’t get 
their trip. 


Miss Q. had an experience in a New 


York station. She was told cancelled ~ 


tickets for her destination would go 
on sale at 10:00 o’clock. She waited 
in line more than half an hour. When 
a ticket was brought back, a man be- 
hind her held up some money. The 
ticket seller said there was no space for 
sale. The line dispersed, but Miss Q. 
waited and saw the man with the bribe 
come back and instantly get his ticket. 


These are not mere wartime experiences. 
People by the thousands are having them 





Re 


today. And whether or not many railroad 
or Pullman employees are directly in- 
volved in the scandal, neither the rail- 
roads nor the Pullman Company can 
escape responsibility. Forslipshod policing, 
and inability to see the need for reforms, 
leave the door wide open to racketeers. 


What Becomes of All the Space? 


Sleeping car tickets can be bought up 
weeks in advance—in ‘‘blocks’—by 
hotels, travel agencies, or by anyone who 
has the money to pay for them. There is 
nothing to prevent this space leaking into 
the black market except the honesty of 
the man who buys it. 


The space is bought and paid for in 
advance, but, if it is not re-sold, it can 
be turned in for a refund up to the 
minute of train departure. Therefore, 
anyone who wants to run a black market 
in sleeping car space can do so without 
any financial risk. 


Reform Agitated Since 1943 


For more than three years the C&O has 
been trying to get other railroads and the 
Pullman Company to agree to action that 
would kill the ticket racket. Lame duck 
excuses have let the black market grow and 
flourish while the railroads lose revenue. 





Simple Remedy Would Help Greatly 


The C&O proposes that all “block” sales 
of sleeping car space be stopped at once. 
All space should be reserved or sold in the 
name of the individual who intends to use 
it. Tickets should be non-transferable. 
Hotels, travel agencies and business houses 
could follow their present system, except 
that the space would have to be reserved 
or sold in the name of the individual 
passenger. 


The Airlines do it this way, and they 
have never had a black market! 


What You Can Do 


If you no longer want to tolerate the 
greedy hand of the black market in your 
pocket—or be content with a refusal of 
space when you know that many berths 
are empty—write to your newspaper. If 
enough Americans will ask the support 
of the press, the ticket racket—like the 
“Chinese Wall” that blocked through 
service at Chicago and St. Louis—can 
be broken. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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DRIVE FOR STRIKE CONTROLS 


Debate in Senate on Dealing With Coal Dispute 





Debate now under way in the Senate will 
determine whether Congress at this session will 
pass legislation to limit strikes. The House of 
Representatives already has decided in favor 
of strike curbs. 

Sentiment among Senators is sharply divided. 
The debate reveals this division and shows the 
basis upon which a limit on union power will 
be accepted or rejected. 


Those who favor a strike limit are pressing 
for action now when the issue is hot. Those 
opposing are maneuvering for delay so that the 
public can have time to forget. 

The debate itself, as reported in the Con- 
gressional Record for May 14 and 15 and car- 
ried in condensed form on these pages, gives 
you a clue to what is happening and what is 
to happen. 








Senator Murray [Dem., of Montana]. Mr. President, 
at the opening of the debate on the Case bill, H. R. 4908, 
I should like to address the Senate briefly on the back- 
ground of the vital national issues involved in this pro- 
posed legislation. 

... The threat to inflation engendered by labor disputes 
is not to be minimized. Nevertheless, there are certain 
long-run objectives to be considered. In our eagerness 
to achieve full production we should not overlook the 
danger of seeking a short-term victory through com- 
pulsory techniques and losing the long-term objectives 
of the preservation of freedom and democracy. 

Your Committee [Senate Labor Committee, headed by 
Senator Murray] has given serious study to many diverse 
proposals for facilitating the settlement of labor disputes 
.. . We have come to the conclusion, after many hours 
spent in executive session, that no legislation can be 
enacted which will be of utility in solving the existing 
strikes. Legislation aimed at any one labor leader or any 
one industrial concern will prove illusory. By the time 
such legislation has finally been enacted the isolated 
disturbance at which it is aimed will have been adjusted 
and the unsatisfactory elements, which are inevitably 
present in legislation aimed at any one group, would 
nevertheless remain. We must legislate not for the fleeting 
present, but for the long tomorrow .. . 

Senator Lucas [Dem., of Illinois] . . . If the coal 
strike is not settled within the next few days, what does 
the able Senator propose to do, as creeping paralysis 
seriously threatens the public health, the safety, and the 
welfare of the nation? 

Senator Murray. What could be done more than 
what is being done? We cannot settle it by drastic labor 
legislation at the moment. The trouble is, as I have stated, 
that the Senator from Illinois and the rest of us have 
been remiss in undertaking to adjust our economic con- 
ditions so that strikes would not occur... 

If the Senator will bear with me, I think that as I 
proceed with my discussion the Senator will see that our 
failure is in the past and that everything possible is 
being done now, under the existing machinery which 
we have, and that if there is any fault, it lies with the 
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Congress itself in not providing for meeting the prob- 
lems which exist today. The Congress did meet the 
problem insofar as industry is concerned, but the Con- 
gress did not meet its obligations insofar as labor is 
concerned .. . 

Senator McClellan [Dem., of Arkansas]. I should like 
the Senator to tell us in what way the Congress has been 
remiss in not enabling labor to reconvert. If the Congress 
has fallen down on the job in respect to aiding labor, 
I should like to have the Senator tell us how the 
Congress has fallen down . 

Senator Murray. I think 
that when we were legislating ° 
for reconversion, we should 
have enacted legislation to 
meet the problems of labor in 
the reconversion period . . . 
At that time the Congress 
should have enacted legislation 
to bring about a readjustment 
of conditions so that labor 
might continue to work and to 
earn wages which would enable 
workers to live. For instance, 
in addition to wage adjust- 
ments we should have enacted 
a national health measure. We 
should have expanded our 
Social Security system. We 
should have done many things . . . My position is that 
we must legislate, not for the fleeting present, but for 
the long tomorrow. The dangers of hasty legislation aimed 
at any particular individual are well illustrated by the 
ill-advised Smith-Connally Act. The Congress enacted 
that statute under circumstances almost identical with 
those existing today ... Let us profit by the lessons 
of experience and let us consider the problems of the 
settlement of labor disputes in the spirit that makes for 
wise statesmanship. 

As we have indicated in our majority report, the 
primary emphasis for the settlement of disputes must be 
placed upon collective bargaining. That is the only way 
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SENATE DEBATERS: LUCAS, McCLELLAN, BALL, BYRD, MORSE... 


we can handle these problems in a democratic country. Govern- 
mental intervention must be kept at a minimum 

Your Committee thinks that the best way in which the 
Government can give assistance to the development of col- 
lective bargaining is to improve our conciliation and medi- 
ation services 

The Committee rejected all proposals to limit or abridge 
the right to strike. As stated in the majority report, “the right 
to strike is one of the principal democratic freedoms.” Where 
employes do not have such a right, the bargaining power of 
employers greatly outweighs that of the employes 

Senator Ball [Rep., of Minnesota]. How does the Senator 
square his statement that any kind of regulation or limitation 
on the right to strike in effect destroys the bargaining powers 
of labor unions with the fact that in many States there are 
laws which require unions to withhold strike action for 10 
days or 30 days? We have such a law in-my State. Since it was 
enacted, the unions have grown steadily in membership, in in- 
fluence, and in bargaining power : 

Senator Murray. I am not entirely familiar with. the sit- 
uation as it exists in the State of Minnesota, but I believe that 
the correct democratic method of handling labor disputes in 
a democratic country is to allow both sides to sit around 
a table and settle their disputes under the collective-bargaining 
process. If that is not doné, and an effort is made to tie down 
labor on the one side without also tying down industry on the 
other, labor will be placed at a disadvantage ; 

Senator Ball. Mr. President, in of the Senator’s 
statement, does he consider that the Railroad Labor Act is an 
undemocratic form of legislation, and that the great Railroad 
Brotherhoods are weak and powerless unions? I may point out 
that they operate under the kind of law such as that to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Senator Murray. I do not know whether it has been com- 
pletely demonstrated that even that method is the best 
method. A strike is now being threatened among the railroad 
workers 

Senator Ball. The Senator’s argument was that any limi- 
tation on the right to strike would destroy the effectiveness of 
unions. The limitation to which reference has been made 
has already been placed in the Railroad Labor Act. It 
has been there since 1926. Yet, the Railroad Brotherhoods 
are among the completely organized unions in the 
country. They are organized about 100 per cent. On the 
basis of what experience and facts does the Senator make 


view 


most 


his statement? 

Senator Murray. Conditions in the railroad industry are 
somewhat diferent than those in industry generally. Already 
railroads are controlled. If there is a desire to control all other 
forms of industry in the same way railroads are controlled, we 
might have laws regulating industry similar to the Railroad 
Labor Act. But I am not in favor of it 

Senator Morse [Rep., of Oregon]. I think the Senator has 
made a vital point which we should keep in mind when speaking 
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of the Railroad Labor Act of 1926. When we speak of thy 
Act we are speaking about an industry over which the Govem. 
ment exercises tremendous controls in a variety of ways. Itjs 
quite a different thing to seek to exercise restrictions over labo 
in industries in which the employers are not subject to the 
same checks as those to which the railroad industry is subject, 

Mr. President, there is another point in regard to the Rail. 
road Labor Act of 1926. I think we may say that the Ae 
has certainly been successful in bringing about a rather high 
degree of stability in the railroad industry, but, like many 
other public concepts, the concept that the Railroad Labor Act 
has been 100 per cent effective is not true. As a matter of fact, 
it has not been nearly so effective as the public has been led 
to believe. There are many things with reference to the Railroad 
Labor Act which have not worked out as well as the proponents 
of the Act would have us believe 

A great deal of public misconception with regard to the Rail- 
road Labor Act lies in the belief that the Act is a preventive 
of strikes on railroads. Such strikes have occurred in the past, 
and they will occur in the future whenever the Brotherhoods 
believe they have sufficient power in connection with specific 
disputes to obtain a modification of a decision through medi- 
ation or intervention by the Chief Executive 

Senator Murray. I should like also to see some balancing 
provisions to protect labor. If it is desired to propose legislation 
which would restrict the right of labor to strike, labor should 
be given something on which it can stand and enforce its rights 
in situations of that kind... 

Senator Lueas . . . Would the Senator tell the Senate what 
he understands to be true collective bargaining? 

Senator Murray. True collective bargaining is a situation 
where both sides stand on equal ground. They cannot stand on 
equal ground when one side is all-powerful and has the power 
of the press and the power of every other economic advantage, 
including wealth, on its side. Labor has only one strong ground 
to fight on, and that is the right to strike. If that is taken away 
from them they are deprived of their most fundamental right, 
and it is destroyed. 

Senator Lueas. . Am I correct in my understanding 
that under the Wagner Act only the operators, for instance, 
in the case of the coal dispute, are forced to collective bar- 
gaining, and that the miners or the union are not forced to 
collective bargaining? 

Senator Murray. I shall be glad to answer the Senator. 
There is no need to enforce collective bargaining against labor. 
That is a thing they demanded and fought for, and which they 
finally won. And are now following 

Senator Lucas. Let me say to the Senator that I supported 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act as a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1935; but what I am interested in is the im- 
mediate, primary emergency ‘which the country is facing. As 
suming the newspapers are giving the American people the 
facts, I should like to know whether or not the Senator he- 
lieves that John L. Lewis was doing a true piece of collective 
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bargaining when, according ‘to the press, he met with the coal 
operators for two weeks or more to discuss this question and 
never once raised the issue. I should like to know whether or 
not that is collective bargaining. 

Senator Murray. I am not here seeking to defend John L. 
Lewis or any other individual. I am here seeking to protect 
the rights of labor generally in connection with this problem 
when they seek to have their rights respected and settled by 
the collective-bargaining system. If one man makes a mistake, 
if John Lewis, according to the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois, has done something that is wrong, that is another 
problem . . . 

Senator Morse .. . I remind the Senate of the great Gen- 
eral Motors strike some two months ago. In my judgment any 
Senator who has read the statement of a committee of leaders 
that went over the record in that case must agree that the 
officials of the General Motors at no time made any attempt 
to proceed in good faith with collective bargaining on the issues 
involved in that dispute. 

The point I make . . . is that when it comes to labor disputes, 
if there is found a case where labor has not lived up to its 
obligations there will be found many cases of employers not 
living up to their obligations . . . 

Senator Lucas. I do not know what the conditions in the 
State of the Senator from Montana have been, but had he been 
living in Illinois and had seen industry after industry shut 
down, if he had seen the dimout which took place in that 
State and had seen people in the metropolitan and urban areas 
of Chicago working from 2 to 6 o’clock in the afternoon, I am 
sure he might have become a little excited about it .. . 

Senator Morse. So far as coal is concerned, I may say to 
the Senator from Illinois, I think I have had a little experience 
with the coal operators as well as with John L. Lewis, and I do 
not know anyone who has been more critical of Mr. Lewis in 
the past than has the junior Senator from Oregon. Let me say 
that, within my knowledge, the coal operators have never ap- 
peared in a coal case in this country, including the present 
one, with clean hands. 

Senator Lucas. I do not know anything about the coal 
operators, and I know very little about the labor leaders; but 
speaking as one individual, I know that such a condition 
exists in the country at the present time that if this coal strike 
should come again at the conclusion of a period of two weeks, 
the Senate as well as the executive department and the other 
branch of Congress, must continue to give their utmost con- 
sideration to it . . . 

I want to say to the Senator from Oregon that I agree with 
him that voluntary settlement should be obtained between the 
Government and the operators and the union leaders. That, 
of course, is the way it should be done; that is what everybody 
expects, and we are all hoping and praying that settlement 
will be made in that atmosphere. I am asking the Senator, 
if it is not done, what is the next objective of Congress or the 
executive branch of Government? 
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Senator Morse . . . If, after the so-called truce passes and 
we are once again faced with a shutdown of the coal industry, 
with the result of the shutting down of a great many other 
industries, I say it is the obligation of a free government to 
recognize that we have what is in the nature of a general strike 
or a general stoppage of production, and it must proceed then 
in the emergency period to exercise all the force of the Govern- 
ment to keep its economy operating. If that means seizure of 
the mines, seize the mines; if it means pleading with the workers 
of this country in the interest of the flag that will fly over the 
mines to help to settle the difficulty on its merits, that plea 
should be made. To put it in a nutshell, what it means is that 
the President of the United States, under the circumstances, 
should take steps to exhibit some leadership, which he has not 
done up to date in the coal case .. . 

I suggest that the Senate of the United States could much 
better afford to spend some time adopting amendments to the 
Social Security laws and to the safety laws which would give 
the coal miners the protection they so richly deserve than to sit 
here trying to figure out ways of placing strait-jacket restric- 
tions upon free labor in America . . . 

Senator Murray. Mr. President, one of the many mistaken 
notions that exist in the minds of a large section of the public 
is that men like to strike. Men do not go without pay nor 
risk the comfort and well-being of their families except under 
the most impelling urgency. It is the workers who suffer most 
during a strike. 

Once you take away the right to strike, something must be 
done to create a balance between labor and management. 
That means that not only must wage rates and working con- 
ditions be regulated, but also prices and profits. Many of those 
who urge compulsory arbitration and limitations upon the right 
to strike would be the first to oppose price and profit control, 
and yet how can it be avoided? The Committee is firm in its 
belief that neither wage control nor price control should be 
made permanent functions of the Government. 

The Committee was. opposed to the President’s fact-finding 
proposal. In the first place, the Committee believes the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the President already have the authority 
to appoint such boards. In addition, both the subpoena power 
and the cooling-off period were opposed by both labor and 
management. Moreover, the Committee is of the opinion 
that if fact finding is set up on a statutory basis the parties 
to disputes will merely go through the motions of bargain- 
ing in the belief that they might do better with the fact- 
finding board than they could through striking a genuine 
bargain. It would be very easy, too, for fact finding to de- 
velop into public arbitration, a result which we consider un- 
desirable. 

For the same reasons, the Committee is opposed to the 
theory that fact-finding boards should be appointed in labor 
disputes involving public utilities. In addition, fact finding in 
the public-utilities field inevitably is bound up with rate fixing. 
This means that every time there is a labor dispute in the 
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public utility and fact finding is employed, you have both a 
wage case and a rate case 

A word might be said at this point about cooling-off periods. 
Our experience under the Smith-Connally Act ought to demon- 
strate the futility of the cooling-off period as a cooling-off 
device. As the members of Congress well know, the strike notice 
and cooling-off provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act 
proved no deterrent to strikes and lockouts. There is no reason 
to suppose that such provisions will be any more efficacious 
now than they were during the war. 

Furthermore, attempts to impose sanctions for failure to 
comply with statutory waiting periods are based on the mis- 
taken notion that compulsion can be effective in labor 
disputes. Adoption of judicial enforcement measures is unde- 
sirable. The courts are not the place for the settlement of 
labor disputes. Litigation is long, drawn out, and expensive. 
The delays involved tend to operate against the financially 
weaker party 

The Committee also considered many proposals to deny to 
supervisory employes the protection of the National Labor 
Relations Act. The majority of your Committee felt that the 
National Labor Relations Board, a federal agency expert in the 
field of labor relations, was the proper tribunal to determine 
these involved and difficult problems. We were convinced it 
could not be denied that foremen, for example, are employes. 
They have their problems of wages and salaries and working 
conditions, just as do other employes . . . They ought to be 
entitled to organize for their own protection .. . 

In addition, the Committee considered the proposals of the 
Case bill and many other proposals to outlaw the secondary 
boycott. The majority of the Committee is not unmindful of 
the fact that in several instances the boycott has been used 
unfairly and unjustifiably by some labor organizations. Never- 
theless, the boycott is a defensive mechanism that fair-minded 
men cannot take away from labor organizations. Unions have 
a right to meet competitive wage-cutting, which undermines 
their very existence, by the use of the boycott. Where labor 
organizations have carefully and slowly built up the economic 
standards, nonunion employers should not be free to attack 
such standards while the unions have their hands tied and 
cannot defend themselves. 

The Committee would consider it necessary, however, to 
recommend a provision which would prevent interference with 
the transportation of perishable agricultural commodities. 
Under the Committee proposal, certain types of activity with 
respect to such transportation would be prohibited. This pro- 
vision, as is indicated in the Committee report, “is addressed 
solely to situations involving the use of violence, threats of 
violence, and actual or threatened physical force.” It is not 
intended to limit or narrow the carrying on of ordinary and 
legitimate union activities of employes who are engaged in 
the transportation of perishable agricultural commodities, nor 
is it intended to render illegal the activities of labor organiza- 
tions which seek by strike, peaceful picketing, or persuasion, to 
improve the economic standards of their members . . . 

The Presiding Officer. (Senator Hatch [Dem., of New 
Mexico] in the Chair.) The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia (Senator 
Byrd) as a substitute for Section 8 in the Committee amend- 
ment... 

Senator Byrd [Dem., of Virginia]. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief explanation of this amendment. The amend- 
ment is for the purpose of prohibiting the payment of royalties 
to labor unions, which is the issue in dispute between the coal 
miners and the coal operators . . . 

Mr. President, regardless of the name by which it may be 
called and reyvardless of the purposes for which the fund may 
be used, the demand of the United Mine Workers for the pay- 
ment to them of royalty of 10 cents a ton on all coal mined 
is an excise tax on product. The same is true of Petrillo’s roy- 
alty on phonograph records produced by the members of his 
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musicians’ union. A similar royalty or excise tax imposed by 
unions on the products of every industry would amount tg 
approximately $4,500,000,000, which is more than the total tay 
revenue of the Government in 1937... 

At one point during the war the production of coal amounted 
to 620,000,000 tons. There is a current demand for coal, both 
in the United States and abroad, for the production of at least 
600,000,000 tons. A royalty of 10 cents a ton on that produe. 
tion would be equivalent to a tax of $60,000,000 a year on the 
consumers of the coal. Of course, if John L. Lewis can estab. 
lish his right to impose that tax on the commodity produced 
by the members of his union, every other labor leader yj 
feel under compulsion to attempt to inaugurate a_ simila 
program... 

Mr. President, so far as I am aware, no union of this country 
has ever attempted to close down the life of the entire nation 
in the way which Mr. Lewis and his union has attempted to do 
unless a specific payment were made to the union. I am no 
objecting to the establishment of health and welfare funds for 
workers; I am in favor of it; but I do object to a union leader 
saying to the coal operators, “You must give to my union 
money with which to establish a fund, and in so doing give me 
exclusive control”—not a joint control as some other agree. 
ments provide ... 

Senator Wheeler [Dem., of Montana]. Frankly, I think 
there are a good many employers in this country who want to 
contribute and have contributed personally to something the 
employes wanted to do for their own benefit. This language 
clearly goes so far as to make the employer guilty of violation 
of the law if he contributed anything to the union for the 
benefit of the union, even, for instance, to a dance or a picnic 
for the union... 

The Senator from Florida [Senator Pepper] has already called 
attention to agreements which some unions have at the present 
time with companies whereby the companies contribute: to 
health funds. He referred to the report of the Department of 
Labor dealing with health-benefit programs established through 
collective bargaining in 1945. The plans have been negotiated 
by the following unions: International Ladies’ Garment Work 
ers Union, AFL; Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
CIO; United Hatters, Caps and Millinery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, AFL; Textile Workers’ Union of America, CI0; 
United Textile Workers of America, AFL; International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union of America, CIO; United Elec. 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, CIO; Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union of America, AFL; United Furi- 
ture Workers of America, CIO; Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, CIO; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America, AFL; Paper Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, CIO; United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employes of America, CIO; and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, AFL. 

One third of the fund, according to the report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is paid by the employer to the union, and the 
union handles it. Frankly, I think it would be much better 
to set up a joint organization of employer and employes. The 
railroads themselves contribute to an insurance fund which 
is partly paid for by the Railroad Brotherhoods and partly 
paid for by the railroad companies. But the proposed amend 
ment would absolutely upset such operations under which the 
unions are getting along all right with the employer. It would 
upset the whole program now in existence. 

Senator Pepper [Dem., of Florida]. The Senator from Mor 
tana is absolutely correct. If the Senator from Virginia wants 
to pose to the Senate the square, clean-cut question of whether 
or not we should prohibit a union from refraining from work 
unless the employer contributes the whole amount necessary 
to an insurance fund or hospital benefit fund, very well, then, 
the Senate can meet squarely that issue, as it might be pre 
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gnted. I dare say the Senate would like to have a chance to 
express itself on that particular question. But the way the 
Senator’s amendment is worded it would absolutely invalidate 
the plans which are already in existence, as the able Senator 
fom Montana has already pointed out, and it would actually 
ake it illegal for an employer to contribute $100 to a baseball 
team 2 labor union was trying to organize for the recreation 
and entertainment of its members .. . 

Mr. President, [the] Senators well know—I believe I am 
correct in this statement—that the unemployment compensation 
fund under which workers all over the United States are covered 
by the Social Security law, consists of money put up entirely 
by the employer under federal requirement. I believe that 
Senators will agree that I am correct in that statement .. . 
Yet if the very thing which we have required by law were to 
be administered in any way whatever by the union and the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia were a part of the 
law, the leaders of the union who demanded the arrangement 
and received it, would be made subject to an imprisonment of 
six months or a $10,000 fine. 

... I think we can all agree then that technically John L. 
Lewis does not have the miners out on strike. That is the first 
point I want to make. The corollary of that is, is it not, Mr. 
President, that what John L. Lewis and his miners are doing is 
refusing to go back to work in an essential industry except 
upon conditions that are satisfactory to them? Is that not 
essentially a statement of the case? We have the case of a man 
representing so many hundred thousand mine workers. They 
had a contract. Their contract has run out. They will not agree 
to go back to work until they get a new contract which is 
satisfactory to them .. . 

Now what are we going to go? It would certainly be a great 
departure from any past lggislation, but I am asking Senators 
whether we are prepared ‘to pick certain key industries in this 
country, which are essential to the working of our economy, 
and say that the safeguards of our Constitution do not pro- 
tect a man against not working in such an essential indus- 
try even if the terms of the employment are unsatisfactory 
to him. 

Senator Hawkes [Rep., of New Jersey]. Labor has grown 
up. It has had plenty of time to grow up. I have implicit faith 
in the workingmen of this country, if we will only give them 
the protection of law to which they are entitled in going to and 
coming from work. They have their rights. The history of the 
United States shows that the laboring man of today is the 
capitalist of tomorrow. He has his rights. But labor unions 
have had an opportunity to grow up. They have an obligation 
to the public. They have assumed power and have within their 
grasp power which in my opinion sometimes makes them as 
strong as the Government, if not stronger. That is a position 
which the Senator and I do not want any group in America 
to occupy. 

Senator Pepper. Would the Senator provide in any legis- 
lation which he would endeavor to have enacted that the same 
restrictions be imposed upon management and capital that are 
imposed upon labor? 

Senator Hawkes. I certainly would; and I believe that is 
the only solution to our problerhs . . . 

Senator Pepper . . . I hold in my hand a copy of the Case 
bill, so-called, as reported by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. It was reported on April 15, on the legislative 
day of March 5 of this year. It has been on the Senate calen- 
dar since the 15th of April. Yet not until the John L. Lewis coal- 
production stoppage occurred did we get excited about con- 
sideration of this measure. But when that situation became 
acute and when it became obvious that the economy of the 
country was slowing down in its functioning, then Senators 
suddenly realized that there was not any legislation to prevent 
or to correct such a condition. Then they began to grope at 
a remedy, in the utmost sincerity; they began to seek some 
way by which the situation might be cured. 
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All we are requesting is what we requested the other day— 
namely, that this matter be recognized as going to the very 
fundamentals of the nation’s economy, that Senators recognize 
that they are dealing with the civil rights of the citizens of the 
United States; that Senators recognize that they are being 
asked to legislate, not just against John L. Lewis and 400,000 
mine workers, but in respect to the working force of the United 
States, composed of over 62,000,000 men and women, boys and 
girls. Mr. President, we are basing our action upon the sup- 
posed facts of the coal-strike situation, but most of us openly 
admit that we do not know what the facts are. All we know is 
the picture which has been given as by the press. 

Mr. President, I think John L. Lewis has erred, if.the press 
has not misrepresented him, in putting more emphasis on 
John L. Lewis than upon the unsanitary conditions existing 
within the homes of the miners, and the rate of mortality 
and casualties which occur among them. I think the public 
would have understood better if Lewis had emphasized those 
conditions ... 

Senator Lueas. So long as a particular strike does not affect 
a tremendous segment of society, no one can have any objec- 
tion to it. But it does seem to me that the time has arrived 
when a minority group entrenched with power, such as John 
L. Lewis and his group now have—to the extent that they can 
stifle, slow down, choke, and stagnate the economy of the 
nation to the point where it interferes with orderly government, 
we must attempt to do something about it. It must be done 
through Congress or the executive branch of the Government. 
I am one who believes that it can be done . . . As surely as 
I am standing here, if this strike should continue for a period 
of 60 days, and no miner went to work, it would not be safe 
for the family of the Senator from Florida, or the family of the 
Senator from Illinois to leave their homes at night .. . 

Senator Stanfill [Rep., of Kentucky] . . . The two-week 
truce in the coal strike which has been granted by Mr. Lewis 
is significant as an additional evidence of the absolute power 
which this one man holds over the economic life of these 
United States. When he called the miners back to work he 
made this statement: 

“The coal to be mined during this two-week period can be 
utilized for consumption by the essential facilities and the 
nation’s health and security thus safeguarded while efforts are 
continued to negotiate a contract.” 

What Mr. Lewis is saying is that he knows the coal strike 
has endangered the health and the security of the nation and 
that, for reasons of his own, he is willing to abate this menace 
for a period of two weeks. But he does not say that he has 
relented. What he does say is that he has the unrestrained 
power to grant or to withhold a commodity upon which the 
life of this nation depends. Can any one individual be trusted 
with this much power? Is not that a fact which constitutes 
the real issue confronting the American people and the members 
of this Congress? . 

It is now clear that the executive branch of the Government 
will not rescue us from the crisis of its own making. Leader- 
ship in the White House is lacking. It is now up to Congress 
to do what needs to be done. Three steps are vitally im- 
portant in order to protect the people: 

First. The Wagner Act must be made over into an instru- 
ment that will protect the employer as well as the worker. 

Second. All union immunity from the laws that govern the 
conduct of the rest of us must be withdrawn. 

Third. A law must be enacted to make it illegal for any 
labor leader to levy his own private tax upon production. We 
have the opportunity to do this in this Senate now. The record 
is written and there is no need for discussion or a long debate. 
The irresponsible behavior of John L. Lewis and some of the 
other labor leaders can destroy all the gains intelligent, far- 
sighted men have won for workers over the last century. The 
thoroughly discredited policies of the last 14 years must be 
repudiated. 
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Mr. Vinson as Envoy to Congress 
To Make Superbomb...Friction in 


JohneL. Lewis is maneuvering now to 
keep either President Truman or Con- 
gress from making political capital 
out of his strike. Mr. Lewis is deter- 
mined to come out of the present 
strike with bigger gains than he might 
have settled for prior to the strike, 
just as he consistently got more than 
the law seemed to allow during the 
war years. 


Kok & 


President Truman has indicated to 


leaders in Congress that he will 
sign the Lucas bill, giving him 
peacetime power to _ seize struck 


plants and to take Government pro- 
tections from workers who _ strike 
after a plant is seized, if that bill is 
sent to him. 


xk * 


Labor leaders are putting the real 
pressure on Senators at this time in 
order to make sure that any Senate 
ardor to impose any limit on labor’s 
strike right will be cooled. Lobbyists 
for the unions are confident that a 
majority of Senators will find a way 
to duck the strike issue now as they 
have done in the.past. 


xk * 


Judge John J. Parker, who almost be- 
came a Justice of the Supreme Court 
in the Administration of Herbert Hoo- 
ver, is under strong consideration 
again by President Truman for a 
place on the Court. Judge Parker at 
the present time is serving with the 
International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg, Germany, with Justice 
Robert Jackson. 


KU ok 


Justice Hugo Black let the White 
House know that he would consider 
resigning from the Supreme Court if 
Justice Robert Jackson were elevated 
to the post of Chief Justice of the 
United States. Justice Black, who 
leads the left wing of the Court, does 
not get along well with Justice Jack- 
son, who tends to the middle-of-the- 
road or conservative wing. Both had 
been prominent in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 
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Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
taking a more and more important 
role as White House representative in 
dealings with Congress. Mr. Vinson, 
to date, is not having any more luck 
than others have had in inducing Con- 
gress to see things the President’s way. 


Kx © & 


Fear of the trend of votes in 1,250,000 
families with boys reaching 18 each 
year was a major factor in influencing 
Congress to end the draft of teen-age 
boys. 


Kk 


Air Forces Gen. George C. Kenney 
-has created a ruction in the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Na- 
tions, which now is trying to agree 
upon the principles to govern the 
formation of any world police force. 
In pushing his ideas of air power in 
world policimg, he Has taken a line 
that differs from approved U. S. pol- 
icy and finds himself in some trouble. 


xk * 


The story about Henry Wallace, 
Commerce Secretary, falling asleep in 
a meeting of businessmen turns out 
on examination to have grown from 
an actual incident in which a business- 
man went to sleep and snored in a 
meeting that had been called in the 
Commerce Department. Mr. Wallace 
was not attending the meeting. 


xk 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov outsmarted 
U. S. and British diplomats when he 
agreed that Italian colonies should go 
back to Italy under trusteeship and 
offered to take Russian troops out of 
Bulgaria if U. S. and Britain took 
their troops from Italy. Effect of the 
first move was to upset the British, 
who have their eyes on a base in one- 
time Italian Cyrenaica, and effect of 
the second. was to upset both U. S. 
and Britain, who want to keep troops 
in Trieste to prevent occupation by 
Yugoslavia. 


xk xk & 


State Secretary Byrnes and Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg were somewhat 
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surprised when Mr. Molotov did y 
scuttle the conference of foreign mj 
isters by taking an adamant stand 
all issues. Mr. Byrnes had expeg 
to be able to come home and tel] 
American people that the reason pega 
was not being made was that R 
refused to make concessions on age 
issues. Russians tripped him up ty 
offering concessions. 
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Fleet Admiral William Leahy, C. 
of Staff to the President, has gone 
London. to get an understanding wi 
the British concerning the dispositig 
and accessibility to U. S. of strategj 
islands in the Pacific. There is a mi 
itary recognition of the fact that, o 
Britain gets the loan she is seeking 
the United States may have less leve 
age to use in getting from Great’ 
Britain concessions that this countty 
may want. 
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A German Army is not now being 
maintained intact in the British zone} 
of Germany, although it is true that 
in both the British and American ’ 
zones are to be found the men and 
officers who constituted Germany's 
finest armies developed during the wa 

period. ; 


x kk 


The colossal Army Service Forces, Ri 
which during war took such a large , 
proportion of the country’s man powes)) 
and its industrial capacity, are bei f 
disbanded and would not be recon’ 
stituted in any future war. Military 
leaders have decided that an inde- 
pendent supply force of this type is. 
wasteful and sets up an immense ovef= 
head that is not justified by results 
achieved. 


xk * N 


Atomic bombs more powerful thaw 
the one dropped on Nagasaki are ne 
now being produced by this count 
but bombs immensely more powerlt 
than the Nagasaki-type bomb can 0 
produced when this country wants & 
spend the money to undertake actua 
production. 
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